








OUR DAY: 


A RECORD AND REVIEW OF CURRENT REFORM. 


Vout. VI.— NOVEMBER, 1890.—No. 36. 





THE UNIVERSAL PEACE CONGRESS IN LONDON. 


THE Universal Peace Congress in London, July 14-19, was 
the second in an annual series commenced in connection with 
the Paris Exposition of 1889. The points of distinction in the 
London Congress as compared with that at Paris were: 

1. A much larger attendance of delegates from Peace Socie- 
ties, Union Church meetings, and Voluntary Associations. 

2. A full and able representation from Germany and a con- 
sequent commingling of the French and German advocates of 
peace in formal discussions and in social amenities. 

3. A fuller recognition of the United States of America in 
its position as leader of the Peace movement. The President, 
Hon. David Dudley Field, several Vice-Presidents and mem- 
bers of the Committee of Procedure, were Americans. Ten 
formal papers and several speeches on topics mooted, as well as 
sermons and addresses, were by citizens of the great republic. 

4, The harmonious association of many persons of differing 
religious and political views. While the great body of Ameri- 
ean and English delegates were avowedly Christian, there were 
those from both countries, and many from the Continent, who 
are members of no church. But the hall was festooned with 
Scripture mottoes, half-hour morning prayer-meetings were held, 
five minutes before each day’s session were given to silent devo- 
tion, and the entire body welcomed a lady’s simple and spon- 
taneous prayer offered in the midst of the proceedings of the 
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busiest day. Four sermons were preached under the sanction of 
the Congress, by Canon H. Scott Holland, at St. Paul’s Cathe- 
dral; Rev. Reuen Thomas, D. D., at City Temple; Rev. J. M. 
Gibbon, D. D., at Stamford Hill Congregational Church, and 
Rev. R. B. Howard, at the New Tabernacle, Shoreditch, London. 

5. The predominance of the English language —though every 
important paper, address, or resolution appeared also in French, 
and every question was put to vote in that language. 

6. The full reports and generally favorable editorials of the 
British press. These were translated to some extent and ap- 
peared in one hundred newspapers and more in France, Ger- 
many, Austria, Italy, Denmark, Holland, and Sweden. The 
American press published only meagre reports. 

7. The Inter-Parliamentary Conference. This originated in 
the visit to the United States in 1887 of a delegation of the 
British Parliament presenting a petition to the President to 
propose a treaty of arbitration between the United States and 
Great Britain. That petition was signed by 233 members of 
the House of Commons. These men have since that time been 
recognized as the parliamentary friends of peace and arbitration. 
In general they may be counted upon to vote for any reasonable 
measure to advance the movement. They readily joined with 
others in the effort which resulted in the organization of the 
Inter-Parliamentary Conference at Paris in 1889, and its suc- 
cessor at London in 1890. This meeting is entirely distinct 
from the Congress but contains some of the same persons, espe- 
cially from “the Continent.” They meet not so much to discuss 
and settle principles as to devise measures. They are men each 
of whom represents a constituency. They have been chosen to 
act at home for many thousands of their fellow countrymen 
upon various matters of public interest. They have voluntarily 
banded together, and arranged to meet annually at different 
capitals, to promote international arbitration. They are cautious, 
as politicians always are. Some of them earnestly disclaim any 
connection with Peace Societies. But they are devoted to the 
same ultimate object. Had there been no Peace Societies their 
own organization would never have existed. Part of its strength 
is of course in its novelty. 
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There was double the attendance at Hotel Metropole, London, 
that there was at Paris. German and French members shared 
in the discussions and the banquet provided by the English 
members. The fact that the United States Congress was in 
session prevented attendance on the part of Americans. But 
Representative Hitt and Senator Sherman, Chairmen of the 
Committees on Foreign Relations, each wrote a sympathetic 
letter. 

8. Both Congress and Conference voted to meet at Rome, by 
invitation of Italian friends, in 1891. 


THE CONGRESS OF 1892-93. 


9. An invitation was extended to the Congress to meet in 
America in 1892-93. There was no formal acceptance of this 
invitation expected, nor is the feeling universal that such a 
meeting is practicable. In its favor it is said: 

1. The United States and the western continent have made 
great advances towards universal arbitration by its acquiescence 
in the Geneva decision and by several important cases since, 
and especially by its recent “concurrent resolution” (see page 
339), and by the Pan-American Conference of 1889-90. 

2. Our geographical position makes war with any European 
power improbable, and discussions of the general question of 
peace will be less embarrassed by local questions and historical 
prejudices than on the eastern continent. 

3. The Columbian Exhibition celebrates in the name of a 
hero of peace the peaceful progress of the American continent 
for four hundred years. It is also an occasion of international 
comity. 

4. The nature of our political institutions and our own his- 
tory admit and invite the utmost freedom of debate on this 
subject as on every other. ' 

5. The position, greatness, and general character of the 
American commonwealth point it out as an elect leader in 
this as well as in other great political and social reforms. If 
our country occupies advanced ground as to individual liberty, 
universal education, religious freedom, and popular rights, why 
should it not take its place also as leader in reform related to 
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these and all other questions of human progress? A World’s 
Peace Congress would help it to do so. 

On the other hand it is alleged: 

1. A country so remote, and especially a city one thousand 
miles inland, like Chicago, is not well situated for a congress 
which must draw most of its members from Europe, three thou- 
sand miles away. The time required would be too long, the 
expense too great. 

2. No immediate danger of war; no great armaments; no 
belligerent sovereigns; and no people pauperized by war-taxes, 
oppressed by conscription, or dominated by militarism, need the 
presence and influence of such a congress on this side the At- 
lantic. 

To this it is replied : 

1. That the journey and especially the introduction to our 
people and institutions would both interest and, in some ways, 
benefit our European friends. 

2. That Washington, and not Chicago, may be the place of 
meeting, especially if Congress carries out President Harrison’s 
suggestion for an international hall, and the government as- 
sumes the small expense of the meeting. 

3. Our congressmen will be likely to invite the Inter-Parlia- 
mentary Conference, attend the meeting, and entertain them as 
other officials have done or will do at Paris, London, and Rome, 
and thus many European friends of peace can attend both meet- 


ings. 

4. While no war threatens the United States, the sword has 
seldom been so speedily sheathed as of late in the American 
republics farther south. Our people need not only to enjoy 
the blessings of peace but to be trained in the principles and 
acquire the character of opponents of war, so as to be prepared 
when temptations arise in the future, as they have in the past, 
not to hastily and angrily appeal to the sword. Americans are 
at heart as belligerent as Europeans. They need to learn for- 
bearance towards foreigners and distrust of their own leaders 
who would provoke war. 

5. Immigrants as well as natives need the influence of such 
a congress in order that they may see and hear on our shores 
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their high-minded, unselfish, and benevolent countrymen from 
other lands. We have been visited too exclusively by the aris- 
tocratic, the military, and the mercenary. We need all possi- 
ble influences of conciliation and kindness. 

6. That among the many congresses, educational, scientific, 
social, and religious, held in connection with our exhibition, as 
in Paris, none would be of higher purpose or fill a nobler place 
than that of the devotees of peace. 

It seems logically, rhetorically, and historically the right 
thing that America should be fourth in a series which com- 
prises France, England, and Italy — Paris, London, Rome, and 
Chicago! 

Columbus was a hero of peace. The Exhibition marks the 
national progress which two centuries and a half of peace — 
with but fifteen years of war — have made possible. For the 
first time, then, if the people desire it and the government will 
encourage it, there will be a Universal Peace Congress on the 
western continent. 


The following resolutions contain the principles and policy 
announced by the London Congress at Westminster Town 


Hall, July 14-19, 1890. 


THE RELIGIOUS ASPECT OF THE QUESTION. 

I.— The Congress affirms its belief that the brotherhood of man involves, 
as a necessary consequence, a brotherhood of nations, in which the true in- 
terests of all are acknowledged to be identical. The Congress is convinced 
that the true basis for an enduring peace will be found in the application by 
nations of this great principle in all their relations one to another. 

II. — The Congress recognizes the important influence which Christianity 
exercises upon the moral and political progress of mankind, and earnestly 
urges upon ministers of the gospel and other teachers of religion and mo- 
rality the duty of setting forth those principles of peace and good will which 
occupy such a central place in the teaching of Jesus Christ, of philosophers, 
and of moralists ; and it recommends that the third Sunday in December in 
each year be set apart for that purpose. 


INDIRECT CAUSES OF WAR AND REMEDIES FOR THE SAMF. 


I.— The Congress beiieves that the warlike prejudices and traditions 
which are still fostered in the various nationalities, and the misrepresenta- 
tions by leaders of public opinion in legislative assemblies, or through the 
press, are not infrequently indirect causes of war. The Congress is there- 
fore of opinion that these evils should be counteracted by the publication of 
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accurate statements and information that would tend to the removal of mis- 
understanding amongst nations, and recommends to the Inter-Parliamentary 
Committee the importance of considering the question of commencing an 
international newspaper, which should have such a purpose as one of its 
primary objects. 

* II. — The Congress proposes to the Inter-Parliamentary Conference that 
the utmost support should be given to every project for the unification 
of weights and measures, of coinage, tariffs, postal and telegraphic ar- 
rangements, means of transport, ete., which would assist in constituting a 
commercial, industrial, and scientific union of the people. 


INTERNATIONAL ARBITRATION. 

I.— The Congress congratulates the friends of peace on the resolution 
adopted by the International American Conference (with the exception of 
the representatives of Mexico and Chili) at Washington in April last, by 
which it was recommended that arbitration should be obligatory in all 
controversies concerning diplomatic and consular privileges, boundaries, 
territories, indemnities, right of navigation, and the validity, construction, 
and enforcement of treaties, and in all other cases, whatever their origin, 
nature, or occasion, except only those which in the judgment of any of the 
nations involved in the controversy may imperil its independence. 

The Congress respectfully recommends this resolution to the attention of 
the statesmen of Europe and America, and expresses the ardent desire that 
treaties in similar terms be speedily entered into between the other nations 
of the world, so as both to avoid future causes of conflict between them- 
selves and to set an example to other states. 

The Congress expresses its satisfaction at the adoption by the Spanish 
Senate, on the 16th of June last, of a project of law authorizing the gov- 
ernment to negotiate general or special treaties of arbitration for the settle- 
ment of all disputes except those relating to the independence and internal 
government of the states affected. Also at the adoption of resolutions to a 
like effect by the Norwegian Storthing, on the 6th of March last, and by 
the Italian Chamber on the 11th of July instant. 

II.— That a committee of five be appointed to prepare an address or 
communication in the name of this Congress, to the principal religious, com- 
mercial, labor, and peace organizations in civilized countries, requesting them 
to send petitions to the governmental authorities of their respective coun- 
tries praying that measures be taken for the formation of suitable tribunals 
for the adjudicature of international questions so as to avoid war. 


DISARMAMENT. 


I. — The Congress feels that it can affirm that the whole civilized world 
desires peace, and is impatiently waiting for the moment when it shall see 
the end of those crushing armaments which, under the plea of defense, be- 
come in their turn a danger, by keeping alive mutual distrust, and are, at 
the same time, the cause of that general economic disturbance which stands 
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in the way of settling in a satisfactory manner the problems of labor and 
poverty, which should take precedence of all others. 

II. — The Congress, recognizing that a general disarmanent would be the 
best guarantee of peace, and would lead to the solution, in the general inter- 
est, of those questions which now most divide states, expresses the wish 
that a congress of representatives of all the states of Europe may be as- 
sembled as soon as possible, to consider the means of effecting a gradual 
general disarmament, which already seems feasible. 

III. — The Congress, considering that the timidity of a single power or 
other causes might delay indefinitely the convocation of the above-men- 
tioned congress, is of opinion that the government which should first dis- 
miss any considerable number of soldiers would confer a signal benefit on 
Europe and mankind, because it would oblige other governments, urged on 
by public opinion, to follow its example, and, by the moral force of this ac- 
complished fact, would have increased rather than diminished the conditions 
of its national defense. 

IV. — This Congress, considering the question of disarmament as well as 
the peace question generally, depends upon public opinion, recommends the 
Peace Societies here represented, and all friends of peace, to carry on an 
active propaganda among the people, especially at the time of parliamen- 
tary elections, in order that the electors should give their votes to those 
candidates who have included in their programmes Peace, Disarmament, 
and Arbitration. 


NATIONAL CONTROL OVER DECLARATIONS OF WAR. 


Whereas the very principle and purpose of a Universal Peace Congress is 
the establishment of the juridical status among nations; whereas the Congress 
believes that all international disputes can be settled by peaceable means; 
the Congress therefore affirms that the duty of these congresses is to inves- 
tigate the means of establishing a juridical status. The Congress, whilst re- 
fraining from expressing an opinion respecting the establishment of juridi- 
cal courts inthe form suggested by the Abbé Defourny in his paper, is of 
opinion that most wars could be avoided if delay could be secured, during 
which the voice of passion could be still and the voice of reason heard. The 
Congress, therefore, recommends that there shall be established national 
juridical courts, independent of the executive, for the examination of all 
disputes which may occasion war, and that such courts should have power 
to call for all information in the possession of their respective governments. 
The considered judgment of the juridical court, together with the decision 
requiring reparation of the wrong, as set forth in the said judgment, shall be 
notified, through the embassy, to the other party and people, and be com- 
municated to its own people as well as to the other powers. 


THE EDUCATIONAL ASPECTS OF THE QUESTION. 


I.— This Congress expresses its opinion that all teachers of history 
should call the attention of the young to the grave evils inflicted on man- 
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kind in all ages by war, and to the fact that each war has been waged, as a 
rule, for most inadequate causes. 

II.— The congress protests against the use of military drill in connection 
with the physical exercises of schools, and suggests the formation of brigades 
for saving life rather than any of a quasi-military character ; and it urges 
the desirability of impressing on the boards of examiners, who formulate 
the questions for examination, the propriety of guiding the minds of chil- 
dren into the principles of peace. 

III.— This Congress believes that war is frequently represented in a 
false light in the education of youth, and desires to call the attention of 
teachers to their power, and, therefore, their responsibility, in this matter. 
It urges them to lead their pupils to deeds of honor and peace and the doers 
of them, dwelling in terms of sorrow on the loss and misery caused by wars, 
whether successful or unsuccessful. It also commends to parents the con- 
sideration of the right education of their children on these points, and be- 
lieving that the rhymes and games of earliest years make deep impression 
on the plastic minds of childhood, implores them to exercise care in these 
matters. 

WOMEN’S WORK FOR PEACE. 

The Congress, in view of the vast moral and social influence of woman, 
urges upon every woman throughout the world to sustain, as wife, mother, 
sister, or citizen, the things that make for peace, as otherwise she incurs 
grave responsibilities for the continuance of the systems of war and milita- 
rism, which not only desolate, but corrupt the whole life of the nations. To 
concentrate and to practically apply this influence, the Congress recom- 
mends that women should unite themselves with societies for the promotion 
of International Peace. 


INTERNATIONAL NEWSPAPERS, WEIGHTS, TARIFFS, COINAGE, ETC. 


The Congress believes that the warlike prejudices and traditions which 
are still fostered in the various nationalities, and the misrepresentations by 
leaders of public opinion in legislative assemblies, or through the press, are 
not infrequently indirect causes of war. The Congress is therefore of opin- 
ion that these evils should be counteracted by the publication of accurate 
statements and information that would tend to the removal of misunder- 
standing amongst nations, and recommends to the Inter-Parliamentary Com- 
mittee the importance of considering the question of commencing an inter- 
national newspaper, which should have such a purpose as one of its primary 
objects. 

The Congress proposes to the Inter-Parliamentary Conference that the 
utmost supports should be given to every project for the unification of weights 
and measures, of coinage, tariffs, postal and telegraphic arrangements, means 


of transport, etc., which would assist in constituting a commercial, indus- 
trial, and scientific union of the peoples. 
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THE CHURCHES AND PEACE. 


The following resolution unanimously reported by the Bureau was 
adopted : “ Resolved, That we welcome the formal and official overture of 
the Presbyterian Church (South) in the United States of America, inviting 
the highest representative body of each church organization in Christendom 
to unite with itself by delegates in a general conference of churches, the 
object of which is the prevention of war by arbitration.” 


ARBITRAL CLAUSES IN TREATIES. 


This Congress is of opinion that no treaty should receive the support of 
the national representatives, in any parliament, unless it contains a clause 
which provides that any question arising as to the interpretation of the 
treaty shall be submitted to arbitration. 


THE NEUTRALIZATION OF MINOR POWERS. 


Seeing that the object pursued by all Peace Societies is the establishment 
of juridical order between nations ; that neutralization by international trea- 
ties constitutes a step towards this juridical state, and lessens the number 
of districts in which war may be carried on: the Congress recommends a 
larger extension of the rule of neutralization, and expresses the wish — (1) 
That all treaties which at present assure to certain states the benefit of 
neutrality remain in force, or, if necessary, be amended in a manner to ren- 
der the neutrality more effective, either by extending neutralization to the 
whole of the state of which a part only may be neutralized, or by ordering 
the demolition of fortresses which constitute rather a peril than a guarantee 
for neutrality. (2) That new treaties — provided that they are in harmony 
with the wishes of the populations concerned — be concluded for establish- 
ing the neutralization of other states. (3) As to the means by whicha 
neutralized state shall protect itself against any aggression, in violation of 
international treaties, the Congress considers that the solution of this impor- 
tant and difficult problem is not sufficiently advanced to arrive at a formal 
conclusion. The Congress, therefore, commends this part of the question to 
the careful study of the various Peace Societies, and suggests its further 
consideration at the next Peace Congress. 


INTER-PARLIAMENTARY CONFERENCE. 


The following resolutions were adopted unanimously in Lon- 
don, July 21-22, 1890, by the Inter-Parliamentary Conference. 


1. As a means of promoting peace and good will between nations, the 
members of the International Parliamentary Conference again urge the 
conclusion of treaties of arbitration, by which, without interference with 
their independence or autonomy, the nations would engage to submit to arbi- 
tration the settlement of all differences which might arise between them, 
but where the conclusion of treaties of arbitration may for the present be 
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found difficult of realization the Conference strenuously urges the reference 
of disputes to arbitration or mediation, the members of the Conference, on 
their part, pledging themselves to exert their individual and collective in- 
fluence in their respective countries, both in and out of Parliament, to give 
practical effect to the views and principles set forth in this resolution. 

2. Pending the conclusion of general treaties of arbitration, the Confer- 
ence advises the insertion of arbitration clauses in commercial and other 
treaties. 

3. This Conference hails with satisfaction the passage of the concurrent 
resolution by both Houses of the United States Congress, which forms a 
fitting reply to the address from 234 members of the British House of Com- 
mons requesting the President to open up negotiatiations with other powers 
for the purpose of concluding treaties of arbitration. It also congratulates 
the legislatures of the autonomous States of America whose representatives 
at the recent Pan-American Congress agreed upon a treaty providing for 
arbitration in cases of dispute, which treaty now awaits the ratification of 
the respective governments. 

4. This Conference rejoices to learn that an effort is now being made to 
conclude a treaty of arbitration between France and the United States. It 
welcomes with pleasure the adoption of resolutions in favor of the principle 
of arbitration by the Parliaments of Norway, Spain, and Italy, and ex- 
presses a hope that other European countries will speedily follow this ex- 
ample. 

5. As closer relations between the members of various Parliaments would 
make for peace, the Conference recommends the appointment of a Parlia- 
mentary Committee for each country with a view to the interchange of ideas 
and the consideration of disputes as they may arise. 

6. This reunion shall be continued yearly in one of the various capitals, 
the next Conference to be held at Rome. 

7. A committee of thirty, composed of members of each nationality, be 
elected to prepare the next Conference and take whatever steps they may 
consider advisable to carry out the foregoing programme. The committee 
to have power to add to their number members of Parliaments not repre- 
sented at this Conference. 

The following were elected to constitute the committee : — 

Italy : Marquis Alfieri di Sostengo, M. Bonghi, M. Villari, M. Mazzoleni, 
M. Biancheri, P. Fubrigi, P. E. Ruspoli. 

Great Britain: The Hon. Philip Stanhope, W. Randal Cremer, Sir Wil- 
frid Lawson. 

France : M. Frederic Passy, M. L. Trarieux, M. Jules Gaillard. 

Germany : Professor Virchow, Dr. Barth, Dr. Dohrn. 

Austria : Comte Wiltschek, Chevalier de Bolesta-Kozlowski. 

Hungary : Comte Albert Apponys, Dr. Victor Hagara. 

Spain : Don A. Croizard, Marques de Hoyos, His Excellency Don Arturo 
de Marcoartu. 

Norway : John Lund, V. Ullmann. 

Sweden ; F. T. Borg, L. O. Smith. 
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Holland : Baron Brantsen Van der Zyp, S. Van Houten. 
Denmark : Frederick Bajer, Herman Bing. 
Greece : C. Carapanos, N. Calogeropulo. 


RESOLUTION 


Recommended (1) by the Committee on Foreign Relations, (2) Agreed to 

by the Senate, (3) Adopted by the House of Representatives, April 4th, 

1890 : — 

CoNCURRENT RESOLUTION TO INVITE INTERNATIONAL ARBITRATION AS 
TO DIFFERENCES BETWEEN NATIONS. 

That the President be, and is hereby, requested to invite, from time to 
time as fit occasions may arise, negotiations with any government with 
which the United States has or may have diplomatic relations, to the end 
that any differences or disputes arising between the two governments which 
cannot be adjusted by diplomatic ngency may be referred to arbitration, 
and be peacetully adjusted by such means. 

In order that the final deliverances of both bodies, the Uni- 
versal Peace Congress and the Inter-Parliamentary Conference, 
may clearly appear and be preserved in Our Day for future 
reference, I have been careful to collate both sets of resolutions 
in the order in which they were passed. 


RECENT SIGNIFICANT EVENTS. 


Since the adjournment of the Congress, the government of 
Russia has ordered the discharge of all infantry and artillery 
soldiers recruited in 1885-87. The term of service is to be re- 
duced from five to four years for all footmen in the infantry and 
artillery. The government of Italy has also taken steps to 
curtail its war-taxes. The “ Figaro” reports Signor Crispi, the 
Italian premier, as saying that “the continued increase of 
European armaments will result in the ruin of Europe to the 
advantage of America.” That is true whether Crispi said it or 
not. But the best public sentiment in America is adverse to 
the evil and oppressive militarism of Europe. The feelings of 
humanity and anything like concord among nations demand 
gradual and mutual disarmament. Never in the bloody history 
of the Spanish American States have such difficulties as have 
arisen the past year in Brazil, the Argentine Republic, and in 
Central America been composed with so little of real war. In 
this fact the friends of peace see not only the growth of peace 
principles among these peoples, but also the anti-war influence 
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of mankind, and especially that of the so-called Pan-American 
Conference. The weight of the United States with its prop- 
ositions for subsidized lines of steamers, reciprocal trade, and 
an international railroad must inevitably and increasingly be 
thrown into the scale of peace. 

On the other hand, recent tariff legislation in the United 
States is regarded as unfriendly by both the governments and 
people of Great Britain and the Continent. If, however, it 
should finally result, as some shrewd observers predict, in an 
increased investment of foreign capital and the removal of both 
the plants and the workmen of great factories across the At- 
lantic, new guaranties against war would be established. The 
proposition of the English government in the published corre- 
spondence to submit the Behring Sea dispute in some of its 
bearings to arbitration was a crowning stroke of diplomacy. 
To disregard it would array against the United States adminis- 
tration that public sentiment of the world which the recent Con- 
gress expressed and emphasized. If a personal interview could 
be had between Mr. Blaine and Lord Salisbury, and the temp- 
tation to write dispatches for publication avoided, I believe that 
negotiation and not arbitration would speedily settle the entire 
difficulty. 

Row.anD B. Howarp. 

















HORACE GREELEY’S STATUE IN NEW YORK. 


PRAYER BY BISHOP POTTER. 


AT the unveiling of the heroic bronze statue of Horace 
Greeley in front of “the Tribune Building, New York, October 
20, Bishop Potter, clad in his academic attire, with the D. C. L. 
hood of Oxford, made the following prayer : — 


Almighty God, the fountain of all wisdom and the source of all strength, 
we Thy children, whom Thou hast made in Thine own likeness and image, 
desire to own Thy hand and to invoke on this, as well as on all our under- 
takings, Thy heavenly benediction. We thank Thee for Thy gifts to man 
of reason and discernment, and for the Truth which Thou hast given to be 
our guide through all the darkness of the world. We thank Thee for the 
counsels of wise men, and for the courage that has enabled Thy servants in 
all ages to bear witness for truth and righteousness, and in behalf of the 
downtrodden and oppressed. And so, especially, we thank Thee for him 
whose image and memorial we unveil here this day, for his stainless and 
upright life, for his clear vision of duty, for his fearless loyalty to what he 
believed to be the truth ; and most of all for his unflinching devotion to the 
cause of the bondman, and his undying hatred of all tyranny, bodily or 
spiritual, and all injustice and wrong. 

And no less do we give thanks for that example which is to be here per- 
petuated, of industry, probity, and manly simplicity ; and for all the winged 
words which, by him sown broadcast through the land, have taught other 
men the courage of self-respect and the wisdom and power of upright and 
manly endeavor ; and we pray Thee as this memorial shall stand here 
through all the days to come, men may own in it the image of an honest 
and fearless life, and that discouraged hearts, as they pass by, may take 
courage from this silent presence, and may see in it how neither poverty, 
nor obscurity, nor loneliness need dismay nor deter the man who strives for 
the best, in the fear of God, and with the gifts that God has given him. 

Bless our country, that land which, North and South, East and West, he 
loved so well and strove so loyally to serve. Bless and guide our “rulers 
and all who are here or elsewhere in authority, and preserve our republican 
institutions alike from secret craft and open assault. And O, Almighty 
God, who in former time ledst our fathers forth into a wealthy place, and 
didst set their feet in a large room, give Thy grace we humbly beseech 
Thee to us their children, that we may always approve ourselves a people 
mindful of Thy favor and glad to do Thy will. 
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Bless our land with honorable industry, sound learning, and pure manners. 
Defend our liberties, preserve our unity. Save us from violence, discord 
and confusion, from pride and arrogancy, and from every evil way. Fashion 
into one happy people the multitude brought hither out of many kindreds 
and tongues. In the time of our prosperity temper our self-confidence with 
thankfulness, and in the day of trouble suffer not our trust in Thee to fail ; 
that so this monument may long endure to recall the citizen, the journalist, 
the scholar, and the patriot whom it commemorates, and to look down 
through future generations, not ungrateful for the good and great who have 
faithfully served the state, upon a happy, prosperous, and united people, ° 
fearing God and working righteousness. All which we ask in the name of 
Thy Son, our Saviour, Jesus Christ. Amen. 


Colonel Hay, one of the private secretaries and recent biog- 
raphers of President Lincoln, said : — 


Mr. Greeley’s writings formed an important part of the intellectual life 
of the children of Whig parents in the days of my youth. As we grew 
older and the times grew more critical it was his pen preéminently that 
gave expression to the reason, the conscience, the self-respect of Northern 
men. And when the tempest of war came upon us, his daily utterances 
were like the sound of a clear clarion marshaling the manhood of the 
country toarms. (Cheers.) We shall not all agree as to every detail of a 
career filled with such constant and strenuous controversy. But no name 
is more sure of its place among the nation’s worthiest ; so long as this statue 
stands on its pedestal — nay, let us hope, so long as this fair town shall hold 
its imperial place among the cities of the world —his name will be cher- 
ished as that of a man of extraordinary ability and usefulness, a writer of 
incomparable skill and energy, of a character singularly pure, noble, and 
generous, devoted in every pulsation of his heart to the welfare of his 
country and of humanity. And many, very many, people, among whom I 
am glad to be permitted to count myself, will remember him while life 
lasts as one of the greatest and most sympathetic of friends. (Cheers.) 


ORATION BY CHAUNCEY DEPEW. 


Cheer after cheer greeted Mr. Depew when he arose to 
speak. His address was as follows : — 


When the Latin poet Horace wrote that he had reared for himself a 
monument more enduring than brass, he voiced the career of his namesake 
two thousand years after. We have ceased to be hero-worshipers, and the 
statue is no longer the expression of fame, but the index finger pointing to 
the worth or worthlessness of its subject. Art and the architect will live, 
but most of the works inspired by public partiality or private munificence 
will be for the galleries of the future like the unknown worthies of Rem- 
brandt and Van Dyke for those of our time. But we unveil here the repre- 
sentation of the form and features of a man who won immortality by his 
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services to his country and to mankind. (Applause.) Horace Greeley is 
our best type of self-made men, and of the career possible under American 
conditions. He soars far above the popular ideal, which rises only to the 
appreciation of the acquisition of money. He was very poor in his youth, 
and never rich, but his poverty was of the kind peculiar to our people. It 
neither degrades nor discourages. It accustoms to self-sacrifice ; it educates 
fertility of resource ; it is the spur of ambition. It sternly enforces the 
rule of the survival of the fittest. It has been the parent of the majority of 
the Presidents of the United States and of all our leaders of parties and of 
ideas. 

The son of a New Hampshire farmer, whose best exertions could barely 
provide the simplest necessaries of life for his family, educated mainly by 
his mother, and compelled while yet a boy to assist his parents by his labor 
and wages, enduring privation and hardship that he might send them a 
larger share of his earnings, his kindly and sympathetic nature absorbed 
that knowledge of struggling humanity, and cultivated that sympathy with 
suffering which furnished the mainspring of his future activity. Hope and 
opportunity are the only capital of millions of young men to whom the 
story of Horace Greeley is both lesson and guide. At twenty, with sham- 
bling gait, poor and badly-fitting clothes, a most unpromising appearance 
and address, utterly ignorant of the world, without friends or acquaintances, 
and with only ten dollars in his pocket, he was in New York seeking his 
fortune and knocking vainly at the door of every printing-office in the city 
for employment. Forty years afterward the land was full of his fame and 
achievements. (Applause.) As a printer he was the best in the composing- 
room, but he was not satisfied. Determined to be independent and his own 
master, he met with failure in business, but was not discouraged. He tried, 
with unabated cheerfulness and undaunted courage, the avenues open to his 
training and abilities. Disaster and disappointment in one led him not to 
lie down and give up, but to return and try another, until at last he found 
his place. His great work and invaluable services there are the significance 
of this ceremonial. His penny daily paper died. His high-toned and high- 
priced weekly found no support, but his experience was education and 
preparation, for the great work of his life. His campaign paper, “ The 
Log Cabin,” was both a revelation and revolution in partisan literature. 
The young giant was now fitted for his task and founded The New York 
Tribune. 

Nothing is more remarkable in our history as a people, than the extraor- 
dinary difference in periods in the production of great men. It does not 
meet the case to say that emergencies bring them forth. If the standard be 
the names which will survive and be cherished by posterity, then the wealth 
of one generation emphasizes the poverty of another. Washington, Hamil- 
ton, and Jefferson, then Webster and Greeley, then Lincoln, Grant, and 
Sherman, and, in literature, Irving, and after an interval the glorious gen- 
eration of Longfellow and Hawthorne. Beyond all other publicists, Daniel 
Webster and Horace Greeley forced the issues which saved the country 
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and gave them enduring places in our history. To Webster belongs the 
distinction of having converted his countrymen from state’s rights to na- 
tionality. To Greeley the enforcement of the freedom of the slaves. (Ap- 
plause.) 

The time between 1840, when Horace Greeley in a large way influenced 
public opinion, to 1872, when he died, will always remain remarkable from 
the magnitude of the events with which it was crowded. It inherited or 
originated and settled questions of vast importance, not only to the United 
States, but the world. It was preéminently the period of revolution and 
reconstruction. The men who guided opinion and action required and pos- 
sessed creative genius and courage. During these years the slave-power 
rose, culminated, and crumbled. The fight against the encroachments of 
slavery precipitated the Civil War, and the results of the Rebellion involved 
the remodeling of our institutions. The issues were so vast and far-reach- 
ing, they touched so nearly every interest and every home, that small men 
could temporarily fill large places. But the master minds who marshaled 
the forces for this tremendous conflict, and saw its necessities and outcome, 
were few. Impartial history will assign the leadership in this defense and 
crusade to Horace Greeley. (Long applause.) 

William Lloyd Garrison and Wendell Phillips were brilliant scouts, pene- 
trating far in the advance, but contributing comparatively little to practical 
results. Lincoln, Seward, and Chase were the great commanders in the field 
of debate and action. But it was the intelligence of Mr. Greeley which 
forged the weapons and furnished the ideas which, day by day, with un- 
equaled vigor and iucidity, described the wrongs and suggested the remedies, 
which carried into millions of homes every week conviction and enthusiasm 
for free soil and free men, which from an exhaustless reservoir of intellec- 
tual resource provided arguments and illustrations to statesmen, stump- 
speakers, and country editors. (Applause.) 

It was an unpopular side and involved personal danger and pecuniary 
loss ; but Greeley never counted the cost when he thought he was right. 
Society ostracized, business men frowned, clubs passed resolutions of censure, 
and mobs threatened and howled, but they never swerved him from his 
course nor checked his pace. (Applause.) It was the fate of this master 
of controversies and indomitable fighter, that time and again he was the 
victim of popular fury, for the advocacy of ideas which afterward became 
the faith of the people. At one point and another of the long and desperate 
struggle, every one of the political leaders hesitated, faltered, and compro- 
mised with the enemy ; but this tribune of the people, speaking for the mil- 
lions whom he had enthused with his ardor and recruited with his opinions, 
thundered for justice and against compromise with wrong. During the 
long journey through the Wilderness, he was often compelled to hold up 
the feeble arms of many a faint-hearted Moses. Though always a non- 
combatant, yet when the flag was fired upon, all the fierce fire of his Seotch- 
Irish nature was aroused. He would bring the whole power of the Nation 
immediately in the field and crush at one mighty blow the rebellion and its 
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cause. (Applause.). While generals were issuing proclamations, Congress- 
men squandering invaluable time, the North incredulous as to the serious- 
ness of the struggle, and the rebel States with admirable skill and energy 
bringing all their resources to the front, he was shouting : ‘‘ Action, action, 
action!” He knew that the emergency demanded the instant and over- 
whelming display of the power of the Nation ; or a long war, at fearful cost 
of life and money, and of doubtful issue, with an ever-changing public 
sentiment. 

His passionate prayer was for a glorious republic, freed from the curse of 
slavery ; its liberty, the union and happiness of its people ; its hospitality, the 
hope of the world. (Applause.) His marvelous faculty for condensing an 
argument into a motto started the inspiring ery, “ On to Richmond.” The 
whole country took it up and answered it in so savage a strain, that the 
Administration ordered the march. (Applause. ) 

The holiday excursion, broken, decimated, demoralized, fled from Bull 
Run to Washington, to curse him for their defeat. It was not for him to 
provide discipline or brains. But he was buried for a while under mountains 
of obloquy and abuse. He was made the victim of official stupidity, indis- 
cretion, and incompetence. 

Two years elapsed; hundreds of thousands of lives were lost, hundreds of 
thousands of homes were wrecked, and thousands of millions of dollars were 
spent or destroyed ; the Confederacy had been permitted to gather all its 
resources, and to receive in its partial success the encouragement of the 
foreign enemies of the great Republic; and then, with the people applauding, 
the best talent of the country in command, and overwhelming forces behind 
the commander, the armies moved on to Richmond and victory. 

Sure of his great constituency, Greeley demanded, on behalf of twenty 
millions of people, the emancipation of the slaves. It startled the Cabinet 
and terrified Congress. It was discussed with bated breath in the church 
porch and on the public square. Though its author was only a private citi- 
zen, the President was compelled to reply. Mr. Lincoln’s answer was a curt 
dismissal of the plea, but in the epigrammatic form which gave such force 
and popular effect to his utterances. With resistless logic, impassioned 
eloquence, and unequaled lucidity, Mr. Greeley pressed the argument home 
to the consciences of the men and women of America. The rising tide of 
popular feeling beat against the conservative battlements at Washington, 
and one morning the world was electrified by the Emancipation Proclama- 
tion. It was the offspring of the imperious spirit and commanding influence 
of Horace Greeley. (Applause.) The war was over, the Union triumphant, 
and slavery destroyed. He had lived to see his prayers answered, and be- 
yond his wildest dreams. 

He had in him little of the spirit of Simeon when he cried, “ Lord, now 
lettest Thou thy servant depart in peace.” He devoutly believed that God 
had always work yet to be done. His own grand, pure nature harbored no 
grudge ; his judgment was not clouded by surviving emnities. As he would 
have gathered the whole power of the loyal people, and crushed the rebel- 
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lion at one blow ; as he would have weakened the Confederacy, and empha- 
sized the reprisals of war by striking the shackles from the slave ; so when 
Lee surrendered at Appomattox, and the victorious armies of the Nation 
returned to their homes, his voice filled the land with a generous and patri- 
otic plea for peace and forgiveness. First of all our leaders, he clearly saw 
that home rule, and not state rights, but state sovereignty, were the foun- 
dation principles of the Federal Union. His lofty and daring spirit rose to 
the full height of this conception of the future of our country, when he 
became a bondsman for Jefferson Davis. The act cost him the governorship 
of the State of New York, the. estrangement of friends, and loss of money. 
But it was one of those staggering blows by which a strong man wakes up 
his countrymen, though he may be killed by the recoil. It enforced the not 
yet understood lesson of Appomattox, that reconciliation and unity would 
not come through drumhead courts-martial and trials for treason. Still 
impatient for the burial of war issues, for the blending of the people of the 
whole country into a common Americanism which would concentrate their 
energies upon the development of the wealth and resources of the land, and, 
as he believed, give to the freedmen their political rights, he organized and 
led the revolt of 1872. Its labors and anxieties sapped his strength ; its 
slanders and disappointments broke his heart. But his victorious spirit 
heard the last words of the great commander, General Grant, echoing his 
sentiments, and has witnessed the Nation advancing by leaps and bounds in 
prosperity and happiness under his policy. 

Horace Greeley had profound faith in the power of public opinion. He 
abhorred war and violence in every form. He believed that ultimately and 
within the Constitution public opinion would root out slavery. (Applause.) 
He had intense disgust for the manipulation of caucuses and the packing of 
conventions. He distrusted politicians whose talent was wire-pulling. The 
voice of the people was the sound for which he was always listening. He 
originated the idea of a cheap daily paper, and revolutionized the journalism 
of his early days. His aim was not to make money, but to reach the masses. 
His ambition in starting “The Tribune ” was to create a power which would 
broaden education and liberalize culture, which should support its party 
without being its slave, which could fearlessly expose its own rascals, as 
well as unmask the enemy ; which would give hospitable welcome to the 
discussion of theories and reforms which promised to benefit mankind. The 
ideal for which he worked was a newspaper for the family, which would be 
free from prurient news and putrid stories, and which parents would be 
glad to have their children read. (Applause.) He was the first party 
editor who was not governed by a subsidy for his paper, or a salary for 
himself. 

He founded that paradox, an independent party organ, which both follows 
and leads ; which influences conventions and instructs Congressmen ; which 
more frequently foreshadows platforms and candidates than adopts them. 
Contemplating his idol and reviewing his life, he uttered this plaintive 
prayer, “ Fame is a vapor ; popularity an accident ; riches take wings ; the 
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only earthly certainty is oblivion ; no man can see what a day may bring 
forth ; while those who cheer to-day will often curse to-morrow; yet I 
cherish the hope that the journal I projected and established, will live and 
flourish long after I shall have mouldered into forgotten dust ; being guided 
by a larger wisdom, a more unerring sagacity to discern the right, though 
not by a more unfaltering readiness to embrace and defend it at whatever 
cost ; and that the stone which covers my ashes may bear to future eyes the 
still intelligible inscription: ‘Founder of The New York Tribune’!” 
(Applause.) 

No man was ever more prone to make mistakes ; but few, if any, ever 
displayed so much honesty in acknowledging them. If, while pouring out 
his hot wrath against the offender, he discovered his error, he emptied the 
vial on himself. Fearless, impulsive, and frank to a degree, what he thought 
he said, and said it hard. He indulged in no preliminaries, but struck out 
straight from the shoulder. He detested subterfuge or chicane, and his own 
mind and motives were transparent. He took the world into his confidence, 
and told without reserve who and what and why he loved or hated. The 
people appreciated and were proud of his child-like simplicity and manly 
courage, and had unquestioning faith in the purity of his purposes. When 
he was right he spoke as one inspired ; and when he was wrong his quick 
admission or wailing repentance only deepened and strengthened his hold 
upon the millions, who love and follow a leader upon whose honesty they can 
implicitly rely, and whose imperfections make them one of themselves. 

Democracies sometimes give the hemlock to genius ; but they always 
resent the appearance of perfection. That Greeley would lose his temper, 
and rave and tear like ordinary mortals, that he could be prodded into the 
most awkward and chilling profanity, filled them with delight, and made 
this prohibitionist, abolitionist, devout religionist, and fierce reformer a pop- 
ular idol. He was the most conservative of radicals and the most radical 
of conservatives. (Applause.) Madame Roland, awaiting her turn at the 
foot of the guillotine, gave voice to the agony of her lofty spirit because of 
the degradation of the revolution, in the ery of “ O Liberty, Liberty, what 
crimes are committed in thy name.” 

Reform has been the mask of demagogues and the shield of thieves, the 
pretense of charlatans and the shibboleth of fools, until the word is the in- 
centive not to applause, but to inquiry. But he made the vocation of re- 
former noble. (Applause.) He was willing to try all things, yet ever 
holding fast to the good. Because a principle or policy was encrusted with 
age, sanctioned by tradition, or sanctified by the approval of the past, had no 
influence upon his judgment ; because it was new and original, full of hope- 
ful promise and the passion of the hour, did not sweep him off his feet. His 
clear vision and the rifle-shot directness and swiftness of his reasoning 
powers both made him the great editor and brought him at once face to 
face with the issue of a contest, the results of a reform, or the remedies for 
an evil. (Applause.) These qualities made him an unsafe party leader, 
but an invaluable ally of his party and its leaders. He cleared away the 
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underbrush so rapidly and built roads and bridges over mountains and 
streams so fast that he often had constituencies at the front, calling for their 
laggard or timid Congressmen to come on and take their positions. The 
growth of many commanding centres has localized in a measure the metro- 
politan press, but through the Weekly and Semi-Weekly he spoke to the 
people of every State. The city importer, the New England manufacturer, 
the Western farmer, the Whig planter of the South, the California miner, 
the logger in the forests of the Northwest, and the mechanic and the laborer 
everywhere, made field and mill, the camp at noonday and at night, the 
eross-roads and country churechyards, resound with controversies trium- 
phantly carried on with the ideas and arguments of Horace Greeley. He 
saw a drinking custom about his boyhood home, imbedded in the universal 
sentiment of health and hospitality, making a community of drunkards, and 
became the first to sign the pledge of total abstinence, and kept it for life. 
The touch of his mother’s hand was always on his head, the pulsations of 
her pious heart beating against his breast, and no impure thought ever 
escaped his lips ; he loved and cherished his invalid wife with unswerving 
loyalty, and was devoted to his children ; the labors of the week closed for 
him on Saturday night, and the Sabbath always found him in his accustomed 
seat in church. 

He advocated an amendment to the Constitution to subject the employees 
of the Government to sensible rules of Civil Service, thirty years before it 
found a friend in public life. He thundered for the binding of the Pacific 
Coast to the Atlantic States by continental railroads, to be laughed at as a 
visionary, and welcomed afterward as a benefactor. (Applause.) He pro- 
posed a homestead law for the distribution of the public domain among 
actual settlers, to find it ridiculed by all parties, and then become the fore- 
most plank in the platform of his own party. (Applause.) It is the weak- 
ness of many great minds to surround themselves with small men. The 
contrast pleases their vanity, and projects into prominence their superiority. 
It was at once the strength and magnanimity of Mr. Greeley, that he called 
to his side the ablest assistants, and he had the faculty for finding talent 
and developing it. Among the most brilliant names in journalism will be 
found those of bis associates and disciples, Henry J. Raymond, George 
Ripley, Bayard Taylor, James S. Pike, Margaret Fuller, Park Benjamin, and 
J. R. G. Hassard, among those who have joined the majority ; and in the 
long and distinguished list of the living, Charles A. Dana, Whitelaw Reid, 
John Hay, George W. Smalley, Charles Nordhoff, William Winter, John 
Russell Young, Amos Cummings, Junius Henri Browne, and Sidney H. Gay. 
His kindly interest in young men attracted them to him by the tenderest 
ties. He came to my defense in a hot controversy over my official acts in 
my youth, with the ardor and affection of a father, when I scarcely knew 
him ; and when in his last and fatal fight he said he needed me, I followed 
him without question, and ran for an office I did not want. (Applause.) 

His personal peculiarities were some of the charms of his intercourse. I 
recall him absorbed in warm discussion at the table, devouring each course 
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mechanically and utterly ignorant of its quality or quantity, and rising in 
hot indignation when the taste of the Roman punch led him to imagine that 
his host had endeavored to impose upon his well-known temperance prin- 
ciples. 

While Seward was governor, Mr. Greeley invited him to dinner for the 
purpose of discussing the policy and prospects of his Administration and of 
the Whig party in the Nation, but so intense and dramatic was the argu- 
ment and programme of the host that it was long past midnight when they 
discovered that the dinner had not yet been ordered. (Laughter and ap- 
plause.) To see Horace Greeley on the platform was to witness a signal 
triumph of mind over matter. The shambling gait, the unfashionable and 
never-fitting clothes, the awkward gestures and the piping voice rousing the 
mirth and ridicule of the audience. But as that vast and all-absorbing 
intelligence presented the subject and unfolded the argument ; as the ex- 
haustless stores of memory furnished the facts, and that faultless intellect 
presented the reasons ; as the enthusiasm and fiery faith of the orator capti- 
vated his hearers and bore them along upon the torrent of his pure and 
vigorous English,— they saw only the grand head, the lofty brow, the 
radiant features which made him look like a god. (Long applause.) 

He died at the close of one of the most passionate and envenomed of 
presidential contests. He had electrified the country by a series of cam- 
paign speeches unequaled for brillianey and versatility, and had been the 
target for unprecedented slander and abuse. But with his departing spirit 
the clouds were lifted, and his countrymen saw their gain in his life, their 
loss in his death. His funeral fitly illustrated the estimate of his contem- 
poraries and the judgment of posterity as to his place in the history of his 
times. Workingmen lost their day that they might with tearful eyes have 
a last look at the face of him who had done more to dignify and elevate 
labor and benefit the laborer than any man living or dead ; and with the 
President and Cabinet, Congress and the Supreme Court present as mourners, 
the Government adjourned to do him honor. (Applause.) 

“ My life,” he said, ‘‘ has been busy and anxious, but not joyless. Whether 
it shall be prolonged for few or more years, I am grateful that it has en- 
dured so long ; and that it has abounded in opportunities for good not wholly 
unimproved, and in experiences of the nobler as well as of the baser impulses 
of human nature.” 

As the flickering spark was expiring, the Puritan faith and hope, which 
had sustained him through all the trials of life, furnished his last words and 
found expression in the triumphant utterance, “I know that my Redeemer 
liveth. It is done.” This statue will stand for centuries as a fitting memo- 
rial and loving tribute from his friends, but his monument is the prosperity 
of the Republic, from the great measures he originated, the example of a 
worker’s public-spirited life, the broken shackles of the slave, and the great 
journal which he founded. (Loud and continued applause.) 


While the crowd was still cheering Mr. Depew’s last words, 
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Miss Greeley arose and pulled the silk cord of the flag which 
concealed the statue. The covering fell aside, and amid immense 
enthusiasm the splendid work of J. Q. A. Ward was revealed. 
The band played “ The Star Spangled Banner,” the onlookers 
cheered. Bishop Potter turned to Mr. Ward, exclaiming: 
“ Noble, noble!” Miss Greeley laid at the feet of the statue a 
wreath of oak leaves from the old homestead at Chappaqua ; 
and beside the oakleaf wreath was placed a wreath of rare silver 
laurel leaves, sent by Adolph Le Moult. Then Bishop Potter 
pronounced the benediction. 

The following description of the statue is given in “ The 
Tribune : ” — 


The face and figure, the movements and the manner of Horace Greeley 
were so full of character and individuality that they offered to J. Q. A. 
Ward, the sculptor of the statue, so much choice of material that by its 
very abundance it increased the difficulties of his task. People who called 
on the first Editor of The Tribune when he was busy at his high desk, re- 
member the inquiring side look with which he turned his face to regard 
them, while his fingers still kept tracing on the paper before him the pecul- 
iar writing that was the despair of the compositor unused to it. An atti- 
tude akin to this, but more easily susceptible of artistic treatment, was 
chosen by Mr. Ward, after much thought and experiment. 

Mr. Ward’s Greeley is seated in a lounge chair, holding in his right hand 
a copy of The Tribune, his reading of which has been interrupted by some 
one at whom he looks with that peculiar side glance. The figure, which 
has been faithfully and excellently cast in bronze from Mr. Ward’s model 
by the Henry Bonnard Company, would, if standing upright, be about eleven 
feet high. This is a little more than “heroic” size, and yet not, strictly 
speaking, colossal ; a heroic figure in statuary being one within the possi- 
bilities of nature, while a colossal far exceeds them. The statue rests on a 
pedestal of polished granite, designed by Richard M. Hunt, the architect, 
and inscribed : 


“ Horace Greeley, Founder of The New York Tribune.” 


It is placed at the Nassau Street doorway of The Tribune business office, 
and opposite it in Printing House Square is the statue of Benjamin Franklin. 
The statue of Horace Greeley is said, by the friends and associates of Mr. 
Greeley who have seen it, to be a remarkable piece of work. Before the 
model left Mr. Ward’s studio, at No. 119 West Fifty-second Street, it was 
submitted to the critical inspection of several men who had known the 
great original, and their verdict is that Mr. Ward has been highly success- 
ful. To achieve this end Mr. Ward spent many laborious days and nights. 
He had the advantage of having met Mr. Greeley in the flesh, and, like all 
who saw him, Mr. Ward’s mind was impressed by his image. Mr. Ward also 
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saw Greeley after death, and with his own hands made a mask of Greeley’s 
face. Mr. Ward gave long and careful study to the character, manner, and 
habits of his subject, and he was aided in his work by pictures and photo- 
graphs lent by Miss Gabrielle Greeley and others. Miss Greeley sent a 
cast of her father’s hand to Mr. Ward. Horace Greeley had a fine hand, 
with long, taper fingers. 

In carrying out the details of the figure Mr. Ward adhered as closely as 
possible to what tradition and reminiscence preserve concerning them. It 
must be remembered that the possibilities of his treatment were limited by 
consistency with artistic effect. It is that which makes the difference be- 
tween a bronze statue and a figure in a wax-work show. The bronze Greeley, 
for instance, does not wear spectacles ; nor does the slouch hat find a place 
in the representation ; nor do the traditionary bundles of papers and books. 
The costume was reproduced with considerable exactness. For instance, Mr. 
Ward had an overcoat fashioned exactly as Mr. Greeley used to wear his, 
and made an accurate study of it. He has also brought out indications of 
the customary dress coat and low-cut waistcoat worn beneath the overcoat, 
and the standing collar and loosely tied cravat are accurately represented. 
Greeley’s trousers are not tucked into his boots, but the whole effect of the 
costume is careless enough to be faithful to nature, while it is true to art. 

In the absence of spectacles, the face of the figure wears the indication of 
short-sightedness in the somewhat narrow, puckered eyes. The chair in 
which Greeley sits has its prototype in one now in Mr. Ward’s possession. 
The single arm afforded the chance of an easy pose, and the fringes around 
the bottom of the chair, in dealing with which the Henry Bonnard Bronze 
Company found an intricate and difficult part of their task, gave Mr. Ward 
the solidity and fullness of effect which enabled him to dispense with any 
elaboration of background or filling in of surroundings in lieu of drapery. 
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OUR ATTITUDE TOWARDS ULTRAMONTANISM. 


WE are again in Reformation days. The necessity for Prot- 
estant vigilance was perhaps never more urgent since the days 
of Luther and Calvin, than at the present hour. It is all the 
more needed because of the fact that so many fail to recognize 
its necessity. 

The Church of Rome wears in this country a cloak of re- 
spectability which blinds the majority of Americans. Although 
she is the same in principle, the wide world over, she has not 
to-day the unsavory reputation she had at the eve of the Ref- 
ormation, nor that which she rightly bears in the Romish 
countries of South America, in Spain, France, and Italy. This 
outward appearance acts as a shield for her in our land of 
liberty. 

It should be altogether unnecessary for a Protestant essayist 
at the close of the nineteenth century, writing under the shadow 
of the banner of a great nation born of the Bible, to have to 
explain his attitude towards Ultramontanism and those who are 
held under its tyrannical sway. 

More than once have I been called upon to do this, while 
pressing the claims of the work of evangelization among the 
benighted French Canadians, whom the exactions of the Ro- 
mish Church of Quebec have driven to New England. 

Every time I have to do so, I must confess that my Walden- 
sian blood is disturbed. It seems to me that Jesuit aggres- 
sion in America must disturb also the peaceful slumber of the 
ashes of the Pilgrims and Puritans, those noble founders of 
the nation, who suffered so much in defense of those principles 
of evangelical truth, of Christian freedom and independence, 
which, be it said, are to-day so distorted, that in the hands of 
an unscrupulous, politico-religious organization, they are turned 
into weapons to bring the people of this nation into bondage. 

However paradoxical the statement may seem at first sight to 
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be, it is none the less true that American liberties are converted 
into weapons of slavery by the Roman Catholic hierarchy. 
Rome loves them only as far as she can use them for the ac- 
complishment of her own purposes. Apart from that, she hates 
them and would wish them destroyed. 

It is our desire to enlist the sympathy of the conservative 
portion of the American nation in our French evangelistic 
movement. We do not think we overestimate its importance. 
When we affirm that this French Ultramontane invasion will 
seriously affect the future destinies of New England and of the 
whole nation, we base our reasoning and conclusions on facts 
and figures that are of unmistakable significance. 

A good number of thoughtful men think as we do, because 
they have carefully looked into the question. A greater number, 
however, see no need for the reformatory movement in which we 
seek to enlist their sympathy and codperation. It is imagined 
that we hate Roman Catholics, that we are narrow-minded, one- 
sided in our views of things, and unwilling, by reason of illiber- 
ality, to grant to Romanists the religious freedom we desire for 
ourselves. 

We disclaim any such feelings and intentions, and, in the few 
pages that follow, would wish to define, as clearly as in our 
power lies, the attitude of the French Protestant leaders in this 
aggressive movement towards French Ultramontanism. 

It is quite possible that this whole anti-Romish movement 
has been retarded by a class of well-meaning persons, whose 
methods of work have not been as judicious as they might have 
been. 

Romanism should be exposed, its hidden purposes should be 
brought to light, its opposition to American institutions should 
be stoutly resisted. But all this should be done with wisdom, 
moderation, and great caution. It is the blow thus adminis- 
tered which Rome most fears, because it tells. Whether our ef- 
forts are of this character or not, we can scarcely say. This much 
we know: it is our purpose to deal at all times in a fair, kindly, 
and Christian manner with this difficult and burning question, 
ever avoiding bitterness, ever seeking moderation. 

We are governed by one leading thought and desire. We 
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wish to free the three millions of French Canadians in the 
United States and Canada from the burdens of Ultramontanism, 
which has well-nigh destroyed all individuality and manhood, 
and impaired most seriously the intellectual and moral faculties 
of this down-trodden people. 

We seek their deliverance, and plead with the Christians of 

this nation that they may help us, because we love the souls of 
these slaves of ecclesiasticism and desire their salvation; be- 
cause we desire that the French people may attain unto that 
position among the nations of the world which they would have 
reached had they been under Protestant Christian influences. 
And finally we seek the emancipation of this population, be- 
cause we are interested, as lovers of humanity, in the steady 
progress of both the British Empire, of which we once were cit- 
izens, and the American republic, to the constitution of which 
we have sworn our unreserved allegiance. 
_ If it were necessary to convince those whom this article may 
reach that the French aggressive leaders in this reformatory 
movement are actuated by disinterested motives, that their aims 
are unselfish, patriotic, and Christian, it would suffice to say that 
they have undertaken a herculean task, beset with great and 
manifold obstacles, and offering inadequate financial support. 

With the education they have, they could very readily secure 
preferment among their countrymen, obtain their consideration 
and applause, and better themselves from a financial point of 
view. For conscience’ sake, they are compelled to bear the in- 
sults of their countrymen, their taunts and ridicule, not to speak 
of the scandalous accusations constantly thrown into their faces. 
Their motives are aspersed, their patriotism is called in ques- 
tion, and in every way, shape, and fashion they are trodden 
under foot by their countrymen. 

Is it not, then, because the love of God and the flame of sacred 
patriotism burns in their hearts, that they oppose a bold front 
to Romanism, both as a system of religion and of politics? The 
charge of uncharitableness and of illiberality made so often 
against those who, on bended knee, have given themselves to 
God, that He may use them for the overthrow of that gigantic 
system of error and delusion, is itself uncharitable, short-sighted, 
and ill-advised. 
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We ask men and women who are either indifferent to this 
movement or differ from us on the question of its advisability, 
who oppose rather than help a work to which our whole heart is 
committed, to inform themselves. Our right to hold opinions is 
anything but absolute. It is contingent on the pains we have 
taken to obtain the imformation needed, to give value to an 
opinion. 

We would then ask those who would have us relinquish our 
efforts for the evangelization of the French Roman Catholics: 
Have you lived all your life in a Roman Catholic country? 
Have you made yourselves acquainted, both from books and 
from the lips of adepts of that system, with Romish theology 
and principles? Have you taken the trouble to ascertain the 
difference which exists between Romish dogmas as expressed 
by wily theologians and the practical application of these un- 
scriptural dogmas in the life of the Roman Catholic masses ? 

Have you seen the thirsty soul, dying for the water of life, 
and in vain going for it to those broken cisterns which contain 
no water ? 

Have you seen, on the other hand, the utter indifference, irre- 
ligion, and practical godlessness to which Romanism leads three 
fourths of its adepts? 

If you have become acquainted with all this, and remain in- 
different to this work of reform, it is ours to charge you with a 
want of Christian love, with a misconception of your duty, either 
as ministers or laymen. We charge you with a want of charity 
for perishing souls, because you do nothing for them and put 
obstacles in the way of those who are striving to save them. 

If you are unacquainted with the facts we mention, by which 
our hearts have been so oftened saddened, study them. The 
importance of them cannot be overestimated. Take care, lest 
God should some day accuse you of having been partakers in 
other men’s sins, because you did not try to prevent them. 
And especially do not oppose a movement every enlightened 
Christian citizen is bound to help, lest you be found fighting 
against God. 

If we be further asked why we take such an attitude, why we 
put ourselves in conflict with Romanism, we answer: because 
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we are Protestant, American, Christian citizens; because this 
nation has a right to a continued existence ; because its citizens 
have a right to perpetuate the great republican and Christian 
principles which have in the past made the nation strong, and 
without which she must fall; because we have a right to ask 
that the purerrepublican air which has filled the lungs of this 
nation for a century or more, and which we find exhilarating, 
be left pure, uncontaminated by the foul air of Jesuitical equiv- 
ocation and dishonesty, of monarchism and absolutism, which 
destroys all individuality and manhood and kills a Christian 
republic. 

It does not at all matter whether the air we here breathe 
poisons every single one of the eight millions of Romanists in 
this country or not. They need not come here. Having come 
and finding the air stifling, they are perfectly free to return to 
Treland, Italy, Spain, or Quebee. There the atmosphere is sat- 
urated with Ultramontanism. 

If that be healthy to morality, religion, pure politics, true ed- 
ucation, and commercial prosperity, why did they leave it? If 
it was debilitating there, if it produced stagnation and death, it 
will do the same here. You must not, you shall not, poison the 
life of this great nation. This we feel compelled to say to the 
abettors of Ultramontanism. 

Moreover, we know that if this nation will put a stop at once 
to the secularizing process begun to please Rome, if it will keep 
its atmosphere, not only republican but Christian, by keeping its 
public schools Christian, — the only safeguard of a republic and 
without which it is sure to become subject to the worst of des- 
potisms, blind and godless anarchism, — not a single Romanist 
will be poisoned ; all will thrive and prosper and thank God 
for the overthrow of sacerdotalism, ecclesiasticism, and grinding 
absolutism. 

It has often been a subject of wonder to me, that men of in- 
telligence and thought, possessing logical acumen, should be so 
slow in grasping the situation. 

The exercise of a little ordinary common sense would con- 
vince every Protestant American citizen that he cannot, consist- 
ently with his duty as a Christian man and citizen, be anything 
but an active opponent of Romanism. 
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Here are two systems, face to face. Each has a history, with 
which all may become acquainted. Each is governed by prin- 
ciples which it cannot abandon without forfeiting its own ex- 
istence. 

There is no occasion here to state what are the distinctive 
principles of Protestantism. They are fully known. On these 
this great Protestant republic rests ; to them it owes its birth, 
its rise, its steady march, its wonderful growth and prosperity. 
Without these it cannot stand. As well might Bunker Hill 
monument attempt to resist the winds and storms without its 
broad and solid foundation, as this republic without the Prot- 
estant Christian liberties it has enjoyed in the past. 

Now, here comes a great, powerful, thoroughly organized cor- 
poration, possessing both a religious and political character. It 
also rests on certain great principles, unfortunately for the good 
of the nation, unknown by a large number among the Ameri- 
can people. 

This organization, known as the Church of Rome, cannot give 
up its principles without committing suicide, any more than 
Protestantism. It has not been changed on American soil, as 
some wrongly imagine, allowing themselves to be deceived by 
mere outward appearances. It does not intend to change. It 
would, by so doing, stultify itself; it would compromise the 
dogma of papal infallibility, which is now the keystone of its 
whole structure. 

In matters of religion this church preaches out and out intol- 
erance. The action of Bishop Harkins of Providence, on the 
occasion of the Samuel Slater celebration, is a case in point. 
His position was that the Romish Church “ can take no part in 
any union religious service.” There is but one religion, the 
Roman Catholic; none other is recognized by God. There is 
no salvation in the “sects.” It is the duty of the “ only true 
church” to destroy all heresies, and all means are lawful, — 
persecution, imprisonment, the rack, the gibbet. 

Are we accused of exaggeration? Let us, then, give one quo- 
tation out of the volumes that could be given. Archbishop 
Kendricks says : — 


** When the Catholics shall here be in possession of a con- 
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siderable majority, which will certainly be the case by and by, 
then religious liberty will have to come to an end in the repub- 
lic of the United States. Our enemies say this, and we believe 
with them.” 

The same rule prevails in matters political and educational. 
The Church of Rome and the republic occupy opposite ex- 
tremes. Rome does not believe in republics, save inasmuch 
as she can use the liberties they offer for her own purposes. 
It is for this reason that, while Italy and France are become in- 
tolerable to the hierarchy, and while the Pope speaks of leav- 
ing Rome, because he has lost the respect of the nation, the 
United States are to-day the paradise of popery. 

The whole tendency of Rome’s teaching is monarchical. The 
state is to be under the church. The head of the church, the 
Pope, has power over all men, over kings and rulers. “If the 
laws of the state are in open contradiction with divine law 
[that means only what Rome calls divine], if they command any- 
thing prejudicial to the church, . . . . it is a duty to resist them 
and a crime to obey them.” So says the Pope in his last en- 
cyclical letter, published in January, 1890. All Romanists are 
bound to obey this infallible decree. 

Now the laws of the state and of Romanism are in almost 
everything opposed to one another. What this Protestant na- 
tion cherishes almost as much as life is hated by Rome with a 
bitter hatred, for the simple but necessary reason that it de- 
stroys her. Freedom of speech for all — not the priests only, 
but the laity; liberty of the press, freedom of worship, a free 
system of education for all the children of the land, non-secta- 
rian, but truly Christian, a clean separation between church and 
state — these we prize, they are strength, growth, and life to 
us. Rome must oppose them, she cannot do otherwise, for to 
her they mean weakness, decay, and death. 

There is no conciliation possible. It has been tried again 
and again. The forerunners of the Reformation tried it, but 
they failed. Luther tried it, and was no more successful. 
Other reformers tried it. They failed, and our would-be more 
advanced, better informed, more liberal, more enlightened, and 
refined thinkers will equally fail. 
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They have God’s word against them; that word which 
Rome never liked, and never would put in the hands of the peo- 
ple. They have the history of centuries and the briefer history 
of this nation against them. They have elementary logic op- 
posing them at every step. 

The warfare in which we engage is forced upon us. It is the 
conflict of two civilizations, the Christian civilization of the 
nineteenth century and that of medieval days. We are called 
to this battle by the voice of God and of conscience. We 
enter into it because souls that groan under the chains of Ultra- 
montanism should be set free. We would not ourselves bear 
these fetters a single hour, and shall we be satisfied to have 
them remain about the hands and feet of our brethren? Shall 
we help to strengthen them; shall we be instrumental in mak- 
ing them heavier? God forbid. 

This moral battle must be fought; it cannot be put off ; it 
cannot be avoided. And all who would be consistent Protest- 
ant, American citizens, loyal to truth, loyal to God and coun- 
try, must join the ranks of the small army that now stands on 
the ramparts calling for reinforcement. 

Carvin E. AMAron. 


French Protestant College. 
Springfield, Mass. 











CIVILIZATION AND CHRISTIANITY. 


AN ADDRESS BY THE REV. DR. R. S. STORRS, PRESIDENT OF THE AMERICAN 
BOARD OF COMMISSIONERS FOR FOREIGN MISSIONS, AT ITS 81ST MEETING, 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., OCT. 10. 


THERE is a feeling not uncommonly entertained by men of the world that 
the impulse to missions is principally speculative and sentimental, that it 
belongs to the thoughtful, to the sensitive, to ministers, and to those who 
are officers in the Women’s Board ; but that it has comparatively no relation 
to men of general practical sagacity and success ; and that therefore we are, 
as it were, ballooning in aerial heights when we come together to consult for 
the interest and progress of the cause of Christian missions in such a meet- 
ing as that now being held in this city. 

I do not so conceive of the subject, and I desire to suggest some things 
which may tend to show that this work has its rightful claim upon the 
attention of all who are interested in the history of their times, and in the 
progress of civilization in the world. 

I assume, of course, that we are under the command of our Divine Lord ; 
that our highest impulses are to come from Him by his spirit ; that we are 
under constant and peremptory obligation to preach his gospel to all man- 
kind, wherever mankind can be reached by us. But then, it seems to me 
clear that the on-going history of the world shows the privilege and the 
power which belongs to this function of preaching the gospel of Christ. 

The astronomer calculates the orbit of a moving world from observation 
of it at three different points. When he has its course clearly before him 
as it appears at those different points, he can follow it in its course through 
the untraveled tracks of light. Somewhat so we may follow the missionary 
car in its progress in the world. Start from the point where the Master 
addresses his disciples just before his ascension from the earth ; going on 
from thence, and from the immediately subsequent preaching of the gospel 
at Antioch and Ephesus and Corinth and Rome, to the time of the downfall 
of the Roman Empire, which empire had first been converted to Christ by 
the energy of preachers, by the zeal and intensity of martyrs, and by the 
holy living and the peaceful and triumphant dying of those- who were his 
followers. Take that point with the subsequent conversion of the barbarian 
tribes who poured down upon the empire, shattering it and commingling 
among themselves in perfect collision and confusion, but who were led also 
to discipleship of Christ, and go on to the time of the Reformation, when for 
the first time a free gospel of salvation for every man by faith in the Son of 
God was prepared to be preached to the world. There you have two of these 
points. Thence go on farther to the immense missionary developments of 
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this present century, in which all Christian communions are interested 
together, and the results of which we see in the extension of Christian mis- 
sions on all the earth. There you have the three points from which you can 
reckon the progress of Christian missions in the world onward in the cen- 
turies to come. 

There are four facts which suggested themselves to me as I was journey- 
ing thither, and which have impressed themselves more and more upon my 
mind as I have been tarrying here for a day or two, which seem to bear 
directly upon this onward course of Christian missions in the world. They 
are familiar facts ; they are singular facts; and yet they are significant 
facts ; and while facts are said to be stubborn things, — as they are, for ar- 
gument cannot change them and remonstrance cannot destroy them, — they 
are also suggestive and significant things. Sometimes a series of facts 
converge in influence ona given point until it gives the mightiest force of 
reason and appeal. It is like the fire of converging batteries, against which 
no granite walls and no iron plates can permanently stand. 

One of these facts, for example, is that which is familiar to us all, and 
which was referred to in the paper of Rev. Dr. Smith last evening, in the 
meeting of the Board ; and that is the universal exploration of the world in 
our time. There was no passion for geographical exploration among the 
cultured nations of antiquity, in Egypt or in Greece. The Grecian looked 
on all outside of the Greeks as barbarians, and he did not eare to know about 
their countries or their manners. No country was lovely if it was not like 
Greece, and no manners were delightful, if they were other than the Hellenic. 
Nor did the Egyptian care about the peoples who lived outside, or about the 
territories which they inhabited. The Roman Empire had no passion for 
geographical exploration except as that was connected with plans of military 
conquest. The early Middle Ages knew nothing of such desire for informa- 
tion concerning other countries. That desire came in with the Crusades, 
and it was one of the noblest fruits of the Crusades — perhaps, we may 
almost say, the very best — that people learned to desire to know more of 
lands which they had never seen, and even the rumor of whose existence had 
hardly reached them. Also the Crusades gave the impulse which sent 
Marco Polo to the East, and which sent Columbus to the West on that voy- 
age of discovery, the termination of which our friends in Chicago are ex- 
pecting to celebrate three years hence. That passion sent out subsequently 
the Italian, the Spanish, the French, and the English navigators to cireum- 
navigate the new part of the world, and finally the world itself. That has 
been a growing passion in the civilized world until this time, and was never 
more intense than it is at present. There is as intense a curiosity about 
foreign countries to-night which we have never seen, as there is to know 
who was the man in the Iron Mask, or to know if anybody can explain to us 
the meaning of considerable of Browning’s poetry. [Langhter.] 

We go with the explorer ; we climb the mountains with him while we sit 
in our libraries ; we thread the forests ; we slip down the sliding rivers or 
float on the broad lakes ; we follow the explorer in his camping and in his 
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journeying, and the regions which he has explored are open to our eyes with- 
out fatigue and at small expense. Africa, the last of the countries to be 
explored, is now almost as well known to us as the regions which stretch 
from here to the Pacific. We know the passes of the Himalayas ; we know 
almost as much about the immense realms of the Czar as that frightened 
man, in terror of his life every hour, knows himself. The very bottom of 
the sea has been searched ; its mountains and its submarine valleys and its 
vast plains have been declared to us. Every coral reef has been marked 
upon the map. We know the world ; it is all open before us. 

Missions and missionaries have contributed largely to this effect, and the 
effect has an immense bearing, of course, obvious to every man, on the pros- 
ecution of the missionary work in time tocome. There is one thing, then : the 
world is to us an open book, explored on every side. We know it in its 
totality, and we know it in its parts. 

Another fact is the increasing interdependence of each part of the world 
upon every other, which is also a familiar fact, and also a singular fact, but 
one which has relation to this entire work of Christian missions. It grows, 
of course, with the extension of the machineries for rapid locomotion over 
every civilized land, and into many lands where civilization has first thrust 
its prongs, and makes itself seen and felt. Fifty years ago, as we know, 
the entire railway system of the world reached over about 5,000 miles. 
Now it reaches 360,000 miles, sixteen times the entire circumference of the 
globe, and travel increases as rapidly as the railway lines run out. Why, in 
New England, which our friend, President Carter, represents so delight- 
fully, the people transported on the railways of New England for a single 
year outnumbered about sixteen times the entire population of New Eng- 
land. So with the steamships. Fifty years ago they were scarcely known, 
and now the whirl of the propeller and the splash of the paddle are heard 
on all the waters of the world. Telegraph lines were then undreamed of. 
Now there are 600,000 miles of telegraph lines on the globe — enough to 
reach out to the moon and back again, with a remainder sufficient to go five 
times around the world. 

These facilities for intercourse are generating intercourse all the time. 
In 1886, I have seen it stated, there were 70,000,000,000 of letters inter- 
changed between the inhabitants of the earth. And the process is going on 
into countries, as I have stated, which have hitherto been entirely barbar- 
ous. In Japan, not entirely barbarous, but shut out from civilization by its 
own election until recently, there are many miles of railway already estab- 
lished. Very soon all peoples reaching after these increased facilities of 
locomotion from point to point will be knit together in consequence ; so that 
now every part of the world is dependent on every other part. 

These great farms in Dakota and Minnesota oppress the English and 
French agriculturists. They cannot help doing it. They say it costs less 
to carry the product of five acres of wheat from Chicago to Liverpool, than 
it costs to manure a single acre of wheat alone in England. The result is, 
of course, a tremendous competition, against which the English and French 
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farmer can hardly maintain himself. Out in Dakota they say the labor of 
one man for a year is equivalent to the production of 5,500 bushels of wheat, 
and here in your city of Minneapolis, the labor of one man for a year is 
equivalent to the transformation of that wheat into a thousand barrels of 
flour, and the labor of two men it is caleulated for a year will transport that 
flour from here to the docks of New York. But then Dakota and Minne- 
sota are not to have all of this to themselves. In India they are raising 
wheat which is to compete, and does compete, in the markets of the world 
with these great grain fields of the Northwest. Every country has some- 
thing to give which other countries want. One effect of this is, of course, 
that a general famine becomes henceforth impossible. In China, a few years 
ago, five millions of people died of starvation in a year in which the crops of 
one part of the country were unusually abundant ; and the only reason was 
that there were no facilities for transportation which civilization would have 
given, by which the supplies, abundant in one quarter, could be sent to the 
destitute districts not far off ; but they could not be transported by man or 
by horse power. Such a danger is hereafter impossible, every part of the 
world contributing something to every other part. 

One of the most curious illustrations of this that I have seen is given by 
Mr. David A. Wells in a book on Economie Changes —a very interesting, 
suggestive, and fruitful book, in which he speaks of the curious fact that the 
allowing of bounties on the production of beet sugar in Germany and France 
multiplied pirates in the Malay Straits, the explanation being that by that 
offer of bounties on the part of the German and French and, I think, the 
Austrian governments, for the production of beet sugar, the production of 
that in Java was disturbed ; the market for the Java sugar was no longer 
open ; laborers had to be discharged, and the easiest resource for them was 
to turn to piracy. It is a curious fact as illustrating this interdependence of 
distant peoples upon each other. Lord Brougham said years ago that not 
an axe fell in the American forest but it set in motion a shuttle in Manches- 
ter ; and we may say almost literally that there is not a farm, there is not 
a city staked out anywhere here on the prairies, but a thrill goes from it 
throughout the civilized world. The earth is one great neighborhood ; hu- 
man society is one great cosmical organization, and every member of this 
great society has relation to every other. 

Then the third fact is that the wealth of the world, and especially of the 
civilized and Christian world, is increasing with immense rapidity. We see 
it among ourselves, and we need not go elsewhere to find an illustration. 
In 1861 the production of silver in this country was $2,000,000, in 1888 it 
was $59,000,000. In the thirty-five years between 1850 and 1885 the entire 
gold product in civilized countries was multiplied fourfold over what it had 
ever been before. In 1868 the value of uncut jewels imported into this 
country, largely consisting of diamonds, was $1,000,000. Twenty years 
later, in 1888, it was $10,000,000. 

Statistics show that in the savings banks and in the other institutions for 
deposit, paying interest on such deposit, in thirteen States of this Union, the 
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deposits were fifteen hundred millions of dollars last year. This shows the 
immense increase of wealth among us. 

But this wealth is not confined to this country. You know how the Eng- 
lish wealth is flowing out in all directions and into all lands. They are 
buying flour factories here in Minneapolis, and beer factories in Brooklyn, 
and iron foundries in Pennsylvania, and great ranches in the Southwest. 
France is a richer nation to-day than it was before Sedan, with all the disas- 
ters of the war and all the tremendous war tributes which she had to pay 
to Germany ; and Germany is simply feverish and almost riotous in the 
new riches which have been poured upon her. 

The same thing goes on in lands which the gospel has only begun to 
touch. In India, such is the multiplication of the machinery for cotton 
spinning and weaving, that India begins to supply Japan and China as well 
as herself. And the Lancashire manufacturers complain that not only has 
their market in India been closed to them practically, but that India is 
intercepting them in lands beyond. The cultivation of the cinchona-tree in 
India has wiped out the traffic of Columbia and South Africa and made 
quinine, in more than one sense of the word, a drug in the market. [Laugh- 
ter.] India sends us better teas, because stronger teas, than we get from 
China. In Japan, with its thirty-six millions of population, on an area as 
large as the State of California, only a very small part of which has been 
hitherto under cultivation, the area of cultivation is extending, and the 
wealth of the people is continually increasing. 

The world is growing richer with every year, by every stroke of labor, by 
every touch of the genius of invention, by every swift wheel of commerce ; 
and the discontent of labor comes out of that fact, paradoxical as it seems 
at first. The laborer has higher wages to-day than he had two years ago. 
The price of commodities is 30 per cent. less than it was twenty years ago, 
and the laborer has more money with which to buy cheaply, and he lives 
more comfortably. But man is a creature, as it has been said, of progres- 
sive wants. He wants something better than he has. If he has broadcloth 
he wants furs. If he has a comfortable house he wants a library, pictures, 
and, perhaps, a billiard room, and very likely a lawn and stable. If a man 
had a house built of gold and floored with silver, he would want it ceiled 
with mother of pearl and with diamond plates in the windows. [Applause.] 
The laborer sees this immense increase of wealth, and while he knows that 
he is more comfortable than his father was before him and his children are 
likely to be more comfortably placed than he is himself, he does not feel 
that he gets his fair share of the immensely increasing accumulation of 
wealth which he sees all around him. The unrest of the laboring classes is 
simply a sign of this immense accumulation of wealth in all civilized coun- 
tries. 

And it is to goon. The earth has not yet put on her beautiful array of 
civilization. There seems to be no limit to this indefinite advance. We 
see in patches and in fringes here and there what the final superb garments 
are to be, but they who live a hundred years or two hundred years after us 
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will see such beautiful ornamentation of the earth with the power of this 
wealth as we, as yet, can scarcely conceive. 

There is another fact which comes in connection with this, and that is the 
immense simultaneous advancement of this great West in all the elements 
of wealth, of intelligence, of material prosperity, of intellectual and physical 
power. Remember that when this Board was organized there was no West 
beyond the Ohio ; that was the point where the sun descended on this con- 
tinent from the eyes of civilized men. Fifty years ago there were only a 
few scattered beginnings of the West as it now is. The advance has been 
not by steps, but by leaps ; not by gradual motion, as of a softly flowing 
current, but a swift motion of the current over rapids. So it is that we 
have this prodigious territory, which passes our understanding almost, so 
largely and so rapidly oceupied as it has been, and is, and is to be. Why, 
look at New England on the map of the country and see how easily it could 
be tucked away in some corner of this great Northwest. I almost feel like 
apologizing for having been born there [laughter and applause], but it 
was not my fault. [Renewed laughter.] You have not only this immense 
extent of prairie and these vast lakes and rivers, these wealthy mines, these 
mountain ranges, but you have all the comforts of civilized life in their 
completeness ; all the railway systems, all the beautiful mechanisms, all 
the social institutions, libraries, colleges, universities, thousands of churches, 
hundreds of thousands of Christian homes. With all this material advance 
you have the moral advance keeping in line with it, and not infrequently 
keeping in front of it. It is a great fact in the history of the world that this 
splendid town should be builded on the camping ground and on the fighting 
ground of heathen tribes, and that the bivouac of the immigrant is now the 
site of cities ; that the bison has disappeared, only that the Western boomer 
may take his place. [Laughter and applause. ] 

Here then are these four facts going together: our perfect acquaint- 
ance with the world at large ; the interdependence of every people upon 
every other people ; the enormously increasing wealth of the civilized world, 
and the rapid development of power and wealth, intelligence and culture 
and moral life, in this vast region of the West. 

Now there are some things that it seems to me a man of the world must 
see if he looks at these four facts, and admits that there is any authority in 
the Master of Christendom or any power in the world which He gave to the 
world. One is that Christian missions only move in the line of the world’s 
progress, and that they are aided powerfully by all these sudden advances 
in human civilization. Of course the gospel encounters opposition wherever 
it goes : the opposition of the human heart, the opposition of great institu- 
tions antagonizing the gospel, the opposition of literature and the priest- 
hood, and the opposition of tradition and settled and dominant habit. It 
has encountered that opposition everywhere as it has done from the com- 
mencement of the Christian history, but it is helped by the streams of 
civilization on every side and in every land. It simply goes with civilization. 
The gospel had to break into India by a spasmodic and almost convulsive 
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endeavor. It had to break into Burmah in the same way. It had to break 
into the Indian tribes in this Northwest in the same way ; but now it is 
earried upon the great vehicles of civilization. The trend of the world’s 
progress helps it forward in every direction, and the very ships which carry 
rum and powder to savage shores have to carry missionaries and Bibles 
with them. 

Another fact is that the progress of Christian missions, signal as it is, 
does not at all keep up, as yet, with the progress of the world in its machin- 
eries and in its rapidly accumulated wealth. Does not keep up, did I say ? 
Why, it is a mere sluggish rill beside the mighty Mississippi current. The 
world is rushing forward, and the church is limping forward in the work 
of missions. Secretary Smith said the other evening that eleven millions of 
dollars were annually contributed to foreign missions. What are $11,000,- 
000 a year compared with riches piled up in the hands of the children of 
God on the earth with every succeeding year? Men of the world do not 
take an interest in missions, because they do not understand them to be a 
means of power. How hard it is to understand that. The gospel is a 
gospel of grace, but it is a gospel of power as well. 

It is a real power that changes a savage or lifts a ruffian into moral 
manhood, as is the power that tunnels a mountain or makes a bullet traverse 
the air ; and it is as real a power which lifts up a tribe into civilized society, 
into moral aspiration, into the dignity of moral character, as is the power 
which sends steamships out upon the sea, or which transforms a bar of iron 
into a bar of steel. 

Some time men will find out that the only undecaying power, the only 
indomitable power, in human civilization is the power of the gospel of 
Christ — God’s word of power as well as of grace for the world. But, as I 
say, men of the world do not understand this. They do not sce the great 
missionary movement in its real significance. They do not understand the 
great figures of the missionary movement. I remember a cartoon of the 
Reformation by William Kaulbach, which I saw in his studio in Munich 
twenty years ago, and which afterward was brought to this country and 
purchased by an American gentleman, and which is now here, I think, in 
the Eastern States. It is a magnificent picture, representing the progress 
of the centuries up to the point of the era of the Reformation, with all the 
great thinkers, the great inventors and men of science, and the noble rulers 
set in a majestic and charming group. The picture was exhibited in New 
York after it came to this country ; and it so happened that in the same 
gathering with it was exhibited a somewhat florid picture in brilliant colors. 
I think the subject was A Spanish Garden Party. A friend of mine was in 
the room, and he observed that some persons who were walking about and 
looking at the pictures had got the card key of the picture of the Reforma- 
tion and were applying it with considerable difficulty and confusion of mind 
to the picture of the Spanish Garden Party. [Laughter.] They made out 
that Copernicus was evidently a monk; that Columbus was probably a 
Moorish juggler ; that a Spanish dame with plumes on her head and a falcon 
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on her wrist, in very showy garments, was, no doubt, Queen Elizabeth ; that 
a page who was leading a pet terrier by a silk cord was, in all probability, 
Martin Luther. [Laughter.] That is just about the way the men of the 
world judge of the missionary figures, illustrious in the history of this cen- 
tury. [Laughter and applause.] They think Henry Martyn was a dyspep- 
tic recluse ; that Judson was a man who might have made a capital engineer 
and a not unsuccessful politician, who absolutely threw himself away ; and 
they think of Livingstone as a desperate crank. 

Some time or other in the midst of all the life, with all the rush of prog- 
ress, men of the world will find out that missions have in them the power 
that is to lift the world nearer to the throne of God, and that the men and 
the women who go out with their lives in their hands to carry the tidings of 
grace and salvation to those whom they have never seen, whose languages 
they learn with difficulty, and to whose social customs they cannot adjust 
themselves, having to live as Christians in the midst of unchristian peoples, 
— that these are the true heroes and heroines of the century in which we 
live. Thus will come accelerated progress. 

Some time or other men will find out that the only undecaying power in 
human civilization is the power of the gospel of Christ. 

The third of the suggestions is that this great West is to have a mighty 
part in this sublime enterprise for God and for men, which so many of the 
tendencies of the world and so much of the trend of civilization are carrying 
forward toward grander success. This is the opportunity of the West. 
This is its privilege, and this is its mighty obligation. 

It has the money ; it has the men and the women ; it has the young life. 
Some day or other it is to take hold of this work with an intensity of spirit, 
with a firmness and even stubbornness of purpose, with a liberality of coun- 
sel and of gift, which as yet have nowhere appeared on the continent. The 
West needs it for itself. It needs to keep this spiritual promise, both the 
material and the physical. The man, no matter what his power, no matter 
what the strength of his sinews, or the strength of his mind, or the multitude 
of his possessions, if he is only physically and organically strong with a 
weak spiritual sense within him, is nothing else and nothing less than a 
gigantic moral idiot. A great house, I do not care how sumptuous it is, if 
it has not a rich, moral life within it, is simply a gigantic granite bubble, 
which the elements will make to crumble and disappear. And in the West, 
with all its vast prodigality of resources, with all its magnificent develop- 
ment, needs this spiritual power within it constantly renewed, energized, and 
unfolded, in order that it may reach the supreme heights of character and 
culture and influence in the world which are possible to it, and which God 
designs for it. And then it may take hold on the hands of God as the 
fathers of New England did in their loneliness and poverty on their bleak 
coasts with which these shining expanses and these magnificent cities are in 
such extraordinary contrast. There was their power ; they had a sense of 
God’s plan concerning them and the country they were civilizing, and in 
which they were establishing organized Christian eommonwealths. They 
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had the sense of walking in the plans of the Almighty, of having supernal 
assistances before and behind them, and supernal inspirations within them ; 
and their strength was such that the frost could not destroy it, and hunger 
and famine and pestilence and savage foe and savage animal could not con- 
strain one of them to leave those shores. Now, God had a plan about this 
West. It has not come by chance. He spread out the expanse of the 
prairies ; He traced the mighty course of rivers ; He lifted the mountain 
ranges ; He made them wealthy with inexhaustible mines ; He so rapidly 
colonized, when his time had come, this mighty West. There is as distinct 
a plan in God’s providence for this country as there is in the game of any 
chess player or in the campaign of any general. He settled the fathers on 
the sandy shores of Plymouth, by the impulse of the religious determination 
to be free —the strongest passion of the human soul. Then he carried them 
forward into the fertile lands along the Mohawk and the Ohio; and that 
spirit of religious freedom gradually ceased to be in danger of becoming 
frenzied and fanatical. It subsided into the milder moral temper which 
afterward appeared. He thus colonized the West by degrees. But then 
there were the great alkali plains ; there were the Rocky Mountains, whose 
passes were not known. It was necessary that the Pacifie coast should be 
oceupied by the same people, and a man picked up a flake of gold in the 
dry bed of a mill stream, and an empire was poured across the continent 
almost in a decade. That is God’s plan concerning this country. He had a 
plan for the West as well as for the East ; and whenever the West rises to 
this magnificent work, with full exertion on its behalf of every power and 
full consecration to it of every resource, it will feel God nearer than ever, 
and angels from the throne of God will leave a power and a beauty upon it 
which no physical wealth or advancement could possibly confer. And when 
the West comes to that point, then it will give not money only, but men and 
women. Personal service is what Christ asks. It is a very curious fact 
that with all the fall in the price of commodities in the last thirty years, 
there has been no diminution in the price paid for service — in domestic 
service, in journalism, in educational work, among artisans, engineers, and 
clerks. Everywhere the rate of payment for personal service is higher than 
it was then. Christ wants personal service from those who follow Him. 
Mary’s gift of ointment amounted in money equivalent to a year’s wages of 
a laboring man in Palestine at that time ; but it was cheap in comparison 
with the personal element which entered into it and has made it not only 
dear to the heart of Christ, but immortal in the earth wherever the gospel 
of Christ has been preached from that hour to this. He wants personal 
service from you and from me ; and when we are alive to the obligation to 
obey Him and the mighty privilege of that obedience, our personal service 
will be given easily, gladly, and triumphantly. 

The West wants to give great enthusiasm to this work ; it is capable of 
great enthusiasm in things physical and things material. A gentleman who 
was riding with me on the cars from New York the other day said, in re- 
gard to our vast railway system, “In New England we think it is a tremen- 
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dous thing to build a railway forty miles long, but out here at the West 
they build a railway two hundred miles long simply to get a place to start 
from to go somewhere else.” [Laughing and applause.] The enthusiasm 
earries it swiftly forward and abroad on these magnificent material enter- 
prises. It will carry it some time or other forward and upward and onward 
with mighty power and speed in this great cosmical work of Christian mis- 
sions. It will see for what God made it ; it will see for what He filled it 
with such multitudes of cultured and powerful minds and hearts. It will 
enter into the eternal plan with an enthusiasm that will make itself felt to 
the ends of the earth, — an enthusiasm that will stir the languid and the dull 
wherever it smites them, and hasten the coming of the Kingdom of God and 
of his Son in glory. 

Ah, my friends, this is the time. This American Board has just passed 
through a period of debate. It is now out of the woods ; it is on the king’s 
highway. [Loud applause.] The darkness is passed and the dawn is here. 
I came across the Alleghanies, from regions in which all the foliage was 
dull and gray. In the Alleghanies it was prismatic in its rainbow beauty. 
As I crossed Ohio, Illinois, and Wisconsin, and came hither, there was still 
the same magnificence on every side, the shining orange and gold and 
crimson on all the trees, as if some giant hand had caught the forests and 
tied them in magnificent bouquets. And I said to myself, Here is this 
picturesque prodigality of splendor representing the picturesque prodigality 
of spirit when the Lord’s time comes. That is the spirit for which we wait. 
The air of it is not autumnal ; it is the air of hope and confidence, — the air 
of spring, though the splendor of the autumn is all around. 

You remember what Angelo said to a pupil of the sculptor, Donatello, 
who asked him to come and see his figure of St. George on the outside of a 
church at Florence. The great sculptor looked at it with great admiration 
and surprise. Every limb was perfect, every line complete, face lighted 
almost with human intelligence, the brow uplifted, the foot forward as if it 
would step into life. And as the sculptor who had wrought it waited 
anxiously for the verdict, the great sculptor looking at it said not a word to 
him, but looking still upon the statue, slowly lifted his hand and said : 
“Now, march!” It was the grandest encomium he could give to the figure 
of St. George in marble. My friends, that is God’s word for us — I have 
given you power, I have given you knowledge, I have given you the means 
of influence ; now, march! [Applause.] 








NEW YORK PREACHERS’ ADDRESS ON MUNICIPAL 
MISRULE. 


New York preachers have united in support of refornt in 
city politics. Municipal misgovernment, a topic of constantly 
increasing importance, has not often been more trenchantly 
discussed than in the following address, signed, September 22, 
at a public meeting, by over one hundred representative minis- 
ters. We gladly make it a part of our record of current reform. 


The undersigned are ministers of religion. As such, their office is to 
help their fellow-men to a righteous life. In so doing they must needs 
consider and advise touching the application of moral truth to politicak as 
well as personal and social questions. It is only when such advice meddles 
with indifferent subjects involving no moral issues and so assumes the form 
of mere partisanship that it can be justly condemned as inappropriate and 
pernicious. On all questions affecting the public morals it is the duty of 
those whose province it is to preach righteousness to warn the people 
against the dangers of a vicious solution and to urge them to a virtuous 
course, 

It is for this reason that we address our fellow ministers of religion in 
the city of New York at this time, in relation to the moral wants and dan- 
gers of the metropolis that has been so highly favored of Providence, and 
ask them to join us in seeking to overthrow the rule of falsehood and fraud 
that now disgraces our city. 

We make no charge against individuals, for we have confidence in many 
who are now in official places, but we distinctly impugn the methods and 
habits that have for a long time prevailed in almost every department of 
our city government. Men are placed in important posts of honor and 
trust who are notoriously of depraved life, the frequenters of liquor saloons 
and houses of vice, and educationally unfitted for any municipal duties. 
They manage their official influence solely for their personal profit, or for 
the furtherance of the party that gave them their places. All public inter- 
ests under such control either languish or are directly injured. The im- 
mense income of the city is fearfully squandered, and under pretense of 
urban improvement jobs are created which never realize the improvements, 
but put thousands of dollars in plunder into the pockets of contractors and 
their governmental allies. It is estimated that the city of New York could 
be maintained in all its present condition for three quarters of the sum an- 
nually expended, and this estimate is made by comparison of the cost of 
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maintaining the other great cities of the world, and with due regard to the 
difference in values of labor and products in the different countries. Ac- 
cording to this estimate, twenty-five per cent. (i. e. $8,000,000) is wasted 
annually, and so much added unnecessarily to the taxes of the people. 

But this waste of money is the least evil. Loose views and practices are 
popularized. Dishonesty in many forms pervades the community and loses 
its disgraceful stigma. The police who should be the picked men of char- 
acter in the community are notoriously in the pay of the law-breakers, 
the high officials and the courts of this department being thoroughly tainted 
with public suspicion. The Excise Board make it easy for the disturbers 
of the peace to ply their vocation, and protect them against the complaints 
of outraged citizens. Money is found to be the key to open any difficulty 
and to shut off the efforts of justice. The poor are therefore oppressed 
and have no resource of relief. Every place, however humble, under the 
government must be bought. The poor man, who cannot obtain the hun- 
dred or the thousand dollars necessary, has no chance. Fitness for the 
place is of no account. Money and party are the only watchwords that 
gain an entrance. The effect of such an administration on public morals 
cannot be overestimated. In commercial circles the young men are 
tempted to follow the example of the officials who flourish by fraud, and 
as a consequence we have constant robberies by trusted clerks and defal- 
cations by esteemed bank officers, so that public confidence is shaken in 
the institutions erected for public security. The whole tone of intercourse 
between man and man, as seen from the records in the daily papers, is 
lowered, and false dealing is looked upon as a trifle. 

Now is this all? The debauched life of many public officials leads the 
young to the lowest forms of vice, as they learn to couple success with de- 
bauchery. <A drunken police captain will be the model of a hundred youths 
in his precinct, and a high official frequenting a house of ill-fame will have 
a thousand follow in his wake. Vice is made a prize instead of a disgrace 
to young men by the vicious conduct of men whom they see to be in author- 
ity, and whom they regard as samples of success. 

That these causes act directly and powerfully to increase crime cannot 
be doubted. The very government that is constituted to suppress crime 
and prevent it becomes the minister of corruption and multiplies the sources 
of criminal life. 

There is another aspect of the problem of municipal reform intimately 
connected with that which has been presented above. A city government 
exists to order the conditions of life favorably for the mass of the citizens. 
As far as may be practicable, it must seek, if it be a true government, to 
lighten the burdens of the wage-workers, to ease the strain under which the 
poor earn their bread, to broaden the way to success for the average man, 
to promote the health and happiness and welfare of the mass of the people. 
It must concern itself with securing equitable taxation, with enforcing just 
legislation in behalf of labor, and with guarding public franchises. It 
must provide clean streets, healthful homes, ample school accommodations, 
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and the best possible system of education ; rapid transit facilities, whereby 
families of modest means may make their homes in the suburbs ; public 
baths, museums, libraries, etc., — in short, all that makes for manhood, phy- 
sical, mental, and moral. This problem of good government is the problem 
of philanthropy. Therefore it is the problem of religion. But every reli- 
gious endeavor is handicapped by our inefficient and corrupt administration. 
The money which might be spent on public improvements is largely wasted. 
We could not intrust such schemes of public improvement as other cities 
have carried out to brilliant suecess to any but capable, honest, and public- 
spirited rulers. To aid in obtaining such rulers is the urgent duty of all 
religious men, in the interest of humanity. We ministers of religion, whose 
duties lead us to face sadly the wretchedness of our great metropolis, call 
upon our fellow ministers, as well as on all religious people, to put into this 
practical form that religion which teaches that the love of God is the love 
of man. 

We are perfectly certain that the vast majority of voters in our city de- 
sire an honest and clean government, but they are ever failing to obtain it. 
And why? Simply because the great political parties of the country man- 
age our local polities, keeping up their political divisions to the ruin of the 
city, that the parties may be continued compact for the national contests. 
This is the excuse which sends men by the thousands like sheep to follow 
their leader and vote for the “regular candidate,” be he ever so meen or 
corrupt. It is this party spell that must be broken in the city of New 
York, if we are to have a good and permanently good government. Good 
citizens must work together and vote together for good men, utterly ig- 
noring party lines. To this end there must be organization. The People’s 
Municipal League is instituted to divorce our city government from state 
and national polities, to nominate candities for ability and integrity, inde- 
pendent of parties, halls, bosses, and factions, and to place the government 
on a foundation of righteous business principle, and by these means purify 
the moral atmosphere of our metropolis. We look upon this as a religious 
duty, and are not to be deterred by any fear that the organization may be 
used by adroit politicians, for we trust in the righteousness of the cause and 
in the high moral sense of the great majority of the community. We there- 
fore invite all ministers of religion to unite in this movement, and to put 
before their congregations the importance of using the elective franchise 
for the purpose of a pure government, as against the demands of corrupt 
party organizations. We ask no one to leave his party on any state or na- 
tional issue, but we ask the members of all parties to unite on a moral and 
not a party basis in the direction of our municipal affairs. Thus with a 
clear conscience and in the honest pride of citizenship the good people of 
New York will use their power, and the day of deals and bosses will be 
over. Fitness and faithfulness will be the ruling condition of office, and 
the public morality will be guarded by the public administration. 

We put before the people the names of those who are perfecting the 
organization of the citizens, as a guarantee that no party end or personal 
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advantage is sought, and that but one aim actuates the movement, the 
purity of our city government. 

The address was signed by the following ministers : — 

Bishop Potter, R. Heber Newton, Howard Crosby, Morgan Dix, Gustav 
Gottheil, De Sola Mendes, Charles H. Parkhurst, James O. S. Huntington, 
David H. Greer, Felix Adler, Charles F. Deems, Benjamin B. Tyler, Rob- 
ert S. MacArthur, Ensign McChesney, Abbott E. Kittredge, William T. 
Sabine, G. Frederick Krotel, Robert M. Sommerville, William Lloyd, 
George James Mingins, Carl Erixon, Samuel S. Seward, Amadeus A. 
Reinke, Alexander Walters, Edward B. Coe, Wellesley W. Bowdish, Theo- 
dore C. Williams, Conrad E. Lindberg, Charles C. Goss, Homer H. Wallace, 
George Shipman Payson, George S. Baker, Waldo Messaros, Conrad Emil 
Sindberg, S. B. Rossiter, J. W. Brinckerhoff, George E. Strobridge, A. H. 
Harshaw, Benjamin Brewster, C. E. Bolles, Charles E. Bolton, A. P. Ek- 
man, James M. Whiton, L. H. Schwab, W. J. Macdowell, George D. Dow- 
koutt, Henry Wilson, Paul Quattlandery, Charles J. Holt, R. E. Wilson, 
J. G. Scharf, Thomas Dixon, Jr., D. M. Hodge, W. Warren Giles, Thomas 
Douglass, William Huckel, James M. Philputt, Charles B. Smyth, John 
Parker, Madison C. Peters, H. Weinchel, Jesse W. Brooks, H. Olsen, 
George G. Carter, Robert Mason, Frederick Glenk, James Chambers, John 
Sutton, William H. Lawrence, B. Hopkins, J. Worden, A. B. Lilja, Walter 
M. Walker, A. H. Burlingham, George M. Mead, George H. Mayer, P. 
Watters, Edward D. Flagg, Henry M. MacCracken, Aaron Wise, Thomas 
Drummer, James H. Cook, Peter Stryker, George H. Simons, Isaac Me- 
Guire, W. R. Harshaw, J. W. Foster, Hayman Bradsky, William Musgrave, 
Joseph Saxton, William Westerfield, Clifton H. Levy, Theodore A. H. 
Meissner, Ellsworth Bonfils, Charles L. Thompson, W. C. Bitting, Thomas 
J. Ducey, Walter B. Floyd, Newton Perkins, Jacob Freshman, Charles B. 
Smith, G. Edwin Talmage, Henry Morton Reed, Joseph Baird, Frederick 
N. Rutan, John Henry Hopkins, James H. Headley, William A. Layton, 
Joachim Elmendorf, F. Hamlin, J. S. Stone, Gottfried Hammaskold, Arthur 
Brooks, J. G. Bates, Joseph Reynolds, Jr., S. De Lancey Townsend, S. D. 
Burchard, C. C. Goss, Philip Schaff, J. F. Busche, Spencer H. Bray, James 
A. Reed, A. F. Schauffler, R. N. Kidd, Samuel Buel and I. Ansonelliz. 


In spite of the citizens’ and the preachers’ organized activity, 
corrupt politics triumphed in New York city in the November 
elections. This fact makes the foregoing address all the more 
significant and memorable. 





BOSTON HYMN. 
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INFINITE GLORY. 
SUNG AT TREMONT TEMPLE, 
At THE 215TH Boston Monpay Lecture, Marcu 38, 1890. 
TunE — Naomi. 
1. Great God, Thy glory infinite 
We spell out in the skies; 
The stately pageants of the night 
Still on our vision rise: 
Obedient stars gold-crested come, 
As first of old they came; 
No note of bugle or of drum; 
Thou call’st them all by name. 


2. We see Thy glory in the earth; 

Thine ancient footprints, where 

Her tribes progressive had their birth, 
And climbed creation’s stair. 

To link her to Thine own high sphere, 
And crown the perfect plan, 

The mountains and dry land appear, 
And Thou createst man. 


3. Ages before he saw the sun, 
Or trod these earthly ways, 
To think of him Thou hadst begun; 
Earth’s framework thou didst raise ; 
Thy secret pathway in the seas, 
And on the solid land; 
Thy plans emerging by degrees, 
Till they eternal stand. 


4. Help us Thy children, walking here, 

Mid such displays of love, 

To read this book with holy fear, 
While Thou dost bend above; 

Though slow of heart we are to learn, 
And great our unbelief ; 

Each page with reverence help us turn, 
Interpret every leaf. 


J. E. RANKIN. 



































BOSTON MONDAY LECTURES. 
FirrEENTH YEAR. SEASON OF 1890. 
PRELUDE V. 
UNITARIAN AND UNIVERSALIST MISSIONS IN JAPAN. 


A GREAT audience was present at the 215th Boston Monday lecture, 
March 3. The Rev. Dr. A. J. Gordon presided and the Rev. Dr. A. H. 
Plumb offered prayer. A considerable number of Unitarian and Universal- 
ist preachers were in the assembly. The platform, as usual, was crowded 
with preachers. 


TIME AS A TEST OF RELIGIOUS SECTS. 


It may now be truly said of Japan, as Mr. Emerson once in- 
correctly said of New England, that it is out in search of a 
religion. Imported unbelief is undoubtedly a greater mischief 
among the educated native classes of the chief cities of the 
Orient than inherited misbelief, for the latter has been largely 
shaken off, once for all. A religious transition period of mo- 
mentous importance is in progress in Asia. Providence has 
reduced the entire earth to a whispering gallery of very moder- 
ate dimensions. Occident and Orient are neighbors as never 
before. What proves itself to be on the whole a tenable posi- 
tion concerning religious truth in the Occident will dominate 
ultimately in the Orient. Japan is seeking the best, not in 
politics and education merely, but in religion also. As Pro- 
fessor Hitchcock of New York once said: ‘* Men must have a 
religion, and they will have the best.” It may be taken as cer- 
tain that no religion which has been a failure, as judged by 
its fruits, in the Occident will be a permanent success in the 
Orient. 

There is no sieve for religions like time taken in a long range. 
Professor Bryce says that honesty is the best policy in Con- 
gress as everywhere else in the long run, but that no Congress- 
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man has along run. [Laughter.] Religions have a long run, 
and the fittest survive, and are to be tested by the supreme rule 
— an analysis of their fruits. It is time that the Orient should 
learn all that the Occident knows about the result of the sifting 
of the unevangelical sects in the great sieve of the centuries. 

Thomas Jefferson, in his maturest period, predicted that in 
fifty years Unitarianism would be the prevailing religion of the 
United States. This was his opinion in the days when the 
French skepticism, which he did so much to foster, was yet rife 
among us, and when a certain spiritual crudeness characterized 
even the educated classes in America, and when untested Uni- 
tarianism was achieving its temporary successes. The religious 
year-books of 1890, which I hold in my hands, are an unimpeach- 
able indictment of this hazardous prediction. Let Japan notice 
the verdict reached in America after more than a century of 
enlightened discussion in a free church in a free state. This 
thick book of four hundred and sixteen large pages is the 
last year-book of the Orthodox Evangelical Congregational 
churches, which it was supposed would be outgrown. This 
gaunt little pamphlet of seventy-two pages is the last year- 
book of the Unitarian churches, which were expected to spread 
over the whole of our land. This other thin pamphlet of one 
hundred and twelve pages is the last year-book of the Univer- 
salist churches in the United States. The Presbyterian body 
of churches, however, is much larger than the Congregational ; 
the Baptist than the Presbyterian, and the Methodist than the 
Baptist. There are now more than half a million of communi- 
cants in the Congregational churches; nearly two millions in 
the Presbyterian; about three millions in the Baptist, and 
over four millions in the Methodist. The Universalist churches, 
according to the latest reports, have less than fifty thousand 
members, and the Unitarian less than fifty thousand. The 
proportion of evangelical church members to the whole popu- 
lation of the United States has risen since 1800 from one in 
fourteen to one in five. This verdict of time would surprise 
Thomas Jefferson, and ought to instruct the Orient. 
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BOSTON UNITARIANISM A LOCAL CRIPPLE. 

It is a highly unwelcome duty to criticise any religious bodies 
that have more or less merit in philanthrophy and in politics 
and great prominence in social life, and, indeed, so far as their 
positive affirmations go, have not a little merit in the field of 
religious discussion. Nobody reveres more than I do the name 
of Channing as that of an early anti-slavery reformer. No one 
reverences more highly than your present speaker the ability 
and religious tone of Martineau as a writer on philosophical 
ethics and natural religion. I am forced, however, to great 
frankness, and this by no local reason, but by national and in- 
ternational considerations of the gravest kind. Unitarian and 
Universalist missions are now being organized and pushed in 
Japan with a vigor very exceptional and surprising in the Uni- 
versalist and Unitarian bodies. 

In a dim morning of religious experience Unitarianism sees 
Ossa and Parnassus, and mistakes them for Sinai and Calvary. 
Unitarianism in Boston has been a local giant. The severe 
truth now is that after one hundred years of unparalleled oppor- 
tunity it has become a local cripple. [Murmurs of applause. } 
I beg you not to cheer, for it is exceedingly ungenerous to speak 
without necessity on the acknowledged misfortunes of neigh- 
bors. Both these facts, that Unitarianism has been a local giant 
here, and that it is now a local cripple, are notorious in New 
England. It is time that they should become notorious in 
Japan. It is time, therefore, that searching attention should 
be called to the large, commanding facts of history which jus- 
tify the distinction the Occident makes between evangelical and 
unevangelical sects. 

It is now slightly more than one hundred years since Unita- 
rianism reached strength enough in New England to organize a 
church. The first Unitarian church in New England was King’s 
Chapel; this had been also the first Episcopalian church in 
New England. The first preacher of that first Unitarian church 
was a young man who had not had a thorough theological edu- 
cation, who had not completed a theological course of study, but 


who wished to make some changes in the ritual, and gave him- 
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self to what was the fashion of his time and turned out a Uni- 
tarian. It would now be generally admitted that his career was 
influenced to its very close by a deficient theological education. 
English deism was the grandfather of New England Unita- 
rianism. English deism, however, as most of you would agree, 
must be spoken of now as both a philosophical and a theological 
Philistine. Its special historical negations concerning the ori- 
gin of Christianity are to-day very generally regarded as chaff 
and rubbish. We have almost entirely outgrown that school of 
skepticism. Bishop Butler made a crushing answer to it in his 
“ Analogy.” Even the Tiibingen school of historic criticism has 
disdained to lean upon the broken crutch of English deism 
within the historical field of investigation as to the origin of 
Christianity. But deism was a temporary fashion in London 
in the spiritually torpid eighteenth century, and became the 
father of English Unitarianism ; and English Unitarianism is 
the father of New England Unitarianism of the earliest type. 
It is often asserted that a deficient philosophical and theo- 
logical education was and is the chief trouble with many Eng- 
lish pulpits, especially in the Establishment. No doubt great 
churchmen are most of them educated thoroughly, but many a 
curate is an exceedingly maladroit defender of Christianity. 
Deism cannot be spoken of with intellectual respect to-day, but 
its characteristic negations having become a fashion on the other 
side of the water, originated there a new sect, or perhaps I 
had better say a new faction, for it did not separate from the 
church Establishment. But here in the New England colonies, 
so great was the contrast between the new views and those 
which had been defended by Edwards and Whitefield that sepa- 
ration became necessary. There was no possible way to organ- 
ize a church so broad as to include self-contradictions like the 
assertion and the denial of the Deity of Christ; the assertion 
and the denial of the supernatural origin of Christianity; the 
assertion and the denial of man’s profound sinfulness both by 
nature and by choice. The consequence was that Unitarianism, 
with this origin, would have had very little intellectual or liter- 
ary eminence, if it had not been associated from the first here 
in New England with circles of political and social distinction, 
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and had its early adherents not been most of them trained in 
the evangelical orthodoxy of New England, and inherited the 
commanding social and intellectual prestige which belonged to 
the soundest preachers among our fathers. 

There was a time only about fifty years ago when, in order 
to succeed in politics in Massachusetts, a man must be not only 
a Federalist, but a Unitarian; seventy and eighty years ago 
that was the rule. There are gentlemen who honor us with 
their attendance this morning who remember when there were 
very few Orthodox churches in Boston. It is said that in the 
year 1800 there was not one preacher here in the Congrega- 
tional body of strictly Trinitarian views. You know how much 
Jonathan Mayhew had done before the Revolution to disseminate 
Unitarian principles, and how the Revolution distracted atten- 
tion from the Unitarian controversy. You remember how the 
incumbent of King’s Chapel renewed the controversy at the 
close of the last century. You are perfectly familiar with the 
great strategic dates at which Harvard University came under 
Unitarian control, and when Andover Theological Seminary 
was founded to counteract what Orthodox people regarded as 
an unevangelical movement in the churches. You know how 
brilliant the early ministry of Unitarianism was. You remem- 
ber the eloquence of Buckminster, who was the pet of Boston’s 
cultured circles, and justly so; you remember that there were 
twenty or thirty preachers in Boston and vicinity who could 
hardly be matched in the country for culture, brilliancy, and 
devoutness, and who were apostles of the new views. 

Let me ask you to notice that early American Unitarianism, 
with English deism for its grandfather, had a much more cul- 
tured and respectable instructor than this deism. The early 
youth of Unitarianism was greatly influenced by German Tran- 
scendentalism. Hegel became practically the teacher of Mr. 
Emerson; Schleiermacher and Strauss were practically the 
teachers of Theodore Parker. A school of German Pantheism, 
a school of German Rationalism, both of which are now out- 
grown in the Fatherland, were the chief instructors of Unita- 
rianism in its aspiring youth. The philosophical training of the 
youth was the best of the time, but we now look back upon that 
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form of Pantheism which was the fashion when Mr. Emerson 
was a young man as already obsolescent. We look upon the 
school of Strauss as wholly outgrown. The Tiibingen school 
has risen, culminated, declined, and been buried, and had its 
history written. And yet, Theodore Parker was little more 
than an echo of it, so far as he was a theologian. I reverence 
Theodore Parker as a leader among anti-slavery reformers, one 
of the boldest, one of the noblest of them all. Unitarianism 
attained its second phase by the absorption of new German phi- 
losophy, and the in-rush of German thought into English and 
American theology through all its veins. 

For one, I regard the chief intellectual authority of Unitarian- 
ism as having been derived not from English deism, which I 
insist on regarding as Philistinish, but from German Rational- 
ism. The true leaders of modern Unitarian thought appear to 
me to be much more Mr. Emerson and Mr. Parker than Chan- 
ning and Buckminster. Channing was a high Arian, as Thomas 
Hill, ex-President of Harvard College, is to-day. He believed 
that our Lord was not a mere man; that he was exceptional, 
unique, preéminent in character, sinless, as the evidence of the 
Gospels shows to any one who reads with spiritual insight. So 
Thomas Hill teaches to-day. But the mass of Unitarians in our 
times are merely humanitarians. They speak of our Lord asa 
mere man and yet as their Lord. They assert the mere human- 
ity of Christ, and yet pray to Him. One wonders how long 
this radical self-contradiction will last. One asks how long a 
religious body can inherit the phraseology of its ancestors with- 
out the theology which that phraseology expresses. In various 
cities of the nation I listen to the utterances of the newest 
thought of the time, and I find that radical Unitarianism is edu- 
cating a generation that will drop not only high Arianism, but 
the phraseology which it originated; and now seems likely to 
go back in substance of faith or negations to the deistic position 
of its spiritual grandfathers, whose blood is yet strong in the 
veins of the third generation of Unitarians. I reverence many 
conservative Unitarians, men like Thomas Hill and a score I 
could name, most of them trained in the old Orthodoxy in their 
youth. What Unitarianism inherited from Orthodoxy was the 
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best portion of the spiritual equipment of the new movement. 
Its hereditary momentum has been growing less for three gen- 
erations. It must be asserted, and ought to be said in the hear- 
ing of the Orient, that in the third and the fourth generation 
Unitarianism shows ancestral traits that are not attractive. It 
tends to degenerate into deism, out of which it sprang; it tends 
to affiliate with those forms of skepticism which cannot now be 
regarded as enlightened. 

Radical Unitarianism excites the thorough-going distrust of 
conservative Unitarianism to-day, and yet it must be said that 
radical Unitarianism on the whole leads the Unitarian body. 

What does Unitarianism mean as an organization of churches? 
I am not asking what Unitarianism means in the individual 
soul, for were I to do so, I should have to ask this question of 
every individual within the Unitarian denomination. But what 
does it mean as an organization of churches in our day? Let 
me quote side by side three somewhat celebrated declarations 
concerning organized Unitarianism. I have here a very signi- 


ficant passage from an article by Dr. H. W. Bellows, in which 
this language occurs : — 


A man may be a Pantheist or an Atheist, and if he calls himself a 
Christian, and is not immoral in life, he may join the Unitarian con- 
ference and claim as good an ecclesiastical standing as the most con- 
servative believer. [Sensation.] This is all true, and the Orthodox 
world does not see it any more clearly than we do. Nor can it see 
half as plainly as we feel all the weakness, all the prejudice, all the 
pain the position costs and involves, And yet [continues Dr. Bellows, 
undoubtedly in his day the foremost New York representative of Unita- 
rianism, a man of great eloquence and sagacity, claiming to be among 
the most conservative of Unitarians], if that word means anything, we 
hold and are prepared to defend this extreme ground. 


This is an utterance of Dr. Bellows in the “ Liberal Chris- 
tian” of July 21, 1871. 

Ernest Renan, a philosophical and historical critic, looking 
coolly from across seas upon American Unitarianism, describes 
it as “une théologie 4 la Franklin, sans grande portée meta- 
physique, ni visée transcendentale.” He affirms that Channing 
did not think himself clear on several doctrinal matters, and 
was but half developed as a philosopher. 
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Mr. Frothingham, in his recent book on “ Boston Unitarian- 
ism,” admits the substantial justice of this criticism (pp. 3, 
242). He claims that he writes as an historian, and not as an 
advocate. He affirms distinctly that the philosophy of Chan- 
ning has disappeared, and that “the philosophy of Parker 
would not bear analysis” (p. 264). It is a celebrated admis- 
sion of Dr. Ellis, one of the ablest of the Unitarian leaders, 
that the Bible, interpreted as a whole and explaining itself by 
itself, is an orthodox book. 

Is it any wonder that, in 1881, speaking on this platform, as 
dispassionate and highly qualified an observer as ex-President 
James McCosh of Princeton, familiar with the whole course of 
philosophical and theological discussion on both sides the sea 
for the last fifty years, should say, what he has lately printed in 
a pamphlet, “ Unitarianism is dead and laid out for decent 
burial” ? 

Japan needs the best in religion. Does it want a cripple? 
Does it want a corpse? [A voice, “No! ”] 

In Japan, I have looked into the faces of many intelligent 
audiences, and know how students tremble there between 
skepticism and faith. Many of them, of naturally noble in- 
stincts, are under temptation to plunge into vice because their 
inherited misbeliefs have been cast off, and the bridle of no new 
religious faith has been put upon their habits. All through 
Asia, this is or will be the case with multitudes. If I speak 
here with a certain amount of candor that possibly annoys you, 
remember under what motives I am acting. Were I to consult 
my own ease I should say nothing on this topic ; I should touch 
it lightly or skip it. But this platform was arranged to take up 
topics that are naturally skipped on the Sabbath day and in the 
pulpits. [Applause. ] 

It is impossible and unnecessary for me in this address to 
discuss the characteristic Universalist positions in detail. I 
assume that they are well known, and that few enlightened 
Japanese will confuse the Unitarian with the Universalist faith. 
Most Unitarians are, indeed, believers in the ultimate salvation 
of all souls; but no orthodox Universalist adopts the Unitarian 
negations as to the Divinity of our Lord. Both Unitarians - 
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and Universalists, however, for well-known reasons, are classed 
among unevangelical religious bodies. 


RELIGIOUS UNITY OF OCCIDENT AND ORIENT. 


My central question is, Ought we to ask circles of culture in 
the Orient to draw the same distinction between evangelical 
and unevangelical religious sects that has been burned into the 
soul and the customs of the Occident? We make that distine- 
tion, and have been forced to do so by generation after genera- 
tion of varied, incisive, and much of it most painful experience. 
My main proposition this morning is that the distinction be- 
tween evangelical and unevangelical denominations ought to be 
made in the Orient for the same reasons which have caused it 
to be made, after prolonged reflection and experience, in the 
Occident. What are some of the great commanding facts 
which justify the Orient in making the same distinction which 
the Occident does between evangelical and unevangelical reli- 
gious bodies ? 

1. It is an indisputable and notorious fact that Unitarians 
and Universalists are shut out from active fellowship in the 
Young Men’s Christian Associations, which are very numerous, 
alert, progressive, and influential in all the most enlightened 
commonwealths of the United States. Presbyterians, Metho- 
dists, Baptists, Episcopalians, and Congregationalists are not 
shut out from such fellowship. The Unitarians and Univer- 
salists are shut out because unevangelical; the other denomina- 
tions named are admitted because evangelical. 

This means that the assertion of Coleridge is generally re- 
garded by evangelical Christians as correct; that a Unitarian 
may be a Christian, but that Unitarianism is not Christianity. 

2. Practical experience of the most varied and decisive char- 
acter has shown that evangelical and unevangelical religious 
views are so different that in the interests of peace they should 
be represented by different ecclesiastical organizations. 

To this conclusion American churches have come after many 
decades of debate on exegetical, historical, theological, philo- 
sophical, literary, and social topics. There has been free dis- 
cussion in New England; nobody doubts that. After an hun- 
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dred years of experience, this is the attitude to which our best 
minds have been brought, and to which our customs conform. 
I am not quoting the opinion of an hour, but the opinion of a 
century. Iam not emphasizing the heated contention of a fac- 
tion, but the opinion which secures evangelical unity through- 
out the foremost Protestant nation of all time. 

3. The evangelical denominations have been the greatly pre- 
dominant religious forces in building up the churches of 
America. 

4. They have been vastly predominant, also, in building up 
the colleges and schools. 

5. It is the evangelical denominations that have carried mis- 
sions into all lands, and, except the very recent efforts of Uni- 
tarians and Universalists, have borne almost exclusively the 
burden of missionary labor. 

6. The evangelical denominations have promoted great revi- 
vals of religion; the unevangelical have not. 

7. The evangelical denominations have grown in numbers 
with great rapidity in the best parts of the land ; the growth of 
the unevangelical denominations has been for a century far less 
rapid than that of the evangelical, and even less than that of 
the population at large. 

Mr. Chairman, there sits on this platform this morning a dis- 
tinguished representative of the Methodist church, who assures 
me that for the past fifteen years the Methodist church has built 
two new churches every working day. [Applause.] What if 
a similar record could be quoted from the work of the unevan- 
gelical denominations? What if it could be shown that the un- 
evangelical denominations in this country raise a million dollars 
every year for missions, and scatter it all over the world, to say 
nothing of the immense benefactions at home; and what if it 
could be shown that the evangelical denominations only re- 
cently, and in the most feeble and tentative fashion, have en- 
tered the field of missions? Should we not be obliged to say 
in such a case that spiritual activity, spiritual fruitfulness, are 
evidences of the vigor of unevangelical leaders? Can we not 
claim that these facts give the evangelical churches a certain 
crown from on high? Whom God approves, let no man dis-- 
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approve. Sins enough we have to humiliate us; clogs enough 
we carry at ankles and wrists. God knows how we need ex- 
‘ coriating ; but the record of an hundred years is that in all our 
feebleness we have built colleges, we have lifted the church 
membership of the land in the evangelical denominations from 
one in fourteen to one in five of the whole population, and by 
the blessing of heaven have promoted revivals and carried mis- 
sions to the very ends of the earth, and have done so while 
maintaining substantial unity of doctrine. Congregationalists, 
Baptists, Methodists, Presbyterians, and Episcopalians all an- 
swer in one way the question, What must I do to be saved? 
These five fingers of the evangelical hand which now grasps 
the world of missions all shut toward one palm. This unity we 
claim to be some proof of soundness of doctrine. The proof is 
all the more conclusive when the unity is extended over such 
wide spaces, through circles so well educated, and in other re- 
spects differing so much. [Applause. ] 

Let the Orient notice how significant the evangelical unity of 
the Occident has become. Here, on this very platform, you 
saw recently all evangelical denominations harmoniously dis- 
cussing the needs and the perils of our republic from a reli- 
gious point of view. The Evangelical Alliance is only the evan- 
gelical hand applied to the removal of the chief perils of the 
nation. This famous Alliance is courteous toward all who are 
not in entire harmony with ‘it in matters of faith ; courteous to 
Roman Catholics; courteous even to infidelity ; courteous, as 
you would expect it to be, to the thirty-two points of the com- 
pass; but it exhibits undisturbed evangelical unity in a very 
impressive manner, and I have no doubt will continue to show 
it in a manner more and more impressive, as the years progress 
and our population increases to an hundred millions. 

What did you see in the missionary conference in London in 
1888? All the evangelical missionary boards of the world 
were represented in that gathering. It had, I suppose, a rep- 
resentative character covering a wider field than any other 
assembly ever brought together. Fifteen hundred delegates 
were there from the very ends of the earth. Many of us think 
of the Presbyterian church as standing on one corner of a 
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square in a city, the Episcopalian on another corner, the Bap- 
tist on another and the Congregationalist near it, — for we are 
both Congregationalist in church polity, — and the Methodist on 
a fourth corner. When the bells ring on the Sunday mornings, 
the notes from the four towers are all harmonious. Men differ 
in temperament. Some prefer to be Methodists, some prefer to 
be Episcopalians, some like the stately dignity of the Presby- 
terian church tower, others like the Congregationalist or Bap- 
tist corner. What was done in London? You may say that 
great arches were thrown from tower to tower, that is, from the 
Presbyterian to the Methodist, from the Episcopalian to the 
Congregationalist and the Baptist corner, and over the whole 
the roof of evangelical unity was lifted, and in that cathedral 
of undivided orthodoxy the missionary forces of the world wor- 
shiped. [Applause.] It is under the roof of that cathedral 
that the Christian Occident wishes to meet Japan, India, and 
every isle of the sea. 

It is important to notice that according to present indications 
very few young men are coming forward in unevangelical pul- 
pits, either in Boston or elsewhere in the United States, to take 
the place of the Unitarian fathers and leaders. Since the la- 
mented departure of that saintly scholar, James Freeman 
Clarke, from his pulpit in Boston, it may almost be said that 
we have had no preacher of the Unitarian faith among us 
whose distinctively theological opinions are worth studying. 
That prose-poet, Dr. Bartol, whom may heaven bless, has left 
the historic church now for sale on Lowell Square. It is 
pathetic to notice these facts, but they are not fancies. It is 
fair to assert that New England Unitarianism in the last two 
generations, certainly in the last generation, that is, within 
thirty years, has not developed a great theologian, or a great 
church historian, recognized as such beyond the borders of the 
liberal churches themselves. It would not be generally ad- 
mitted that the Universalist churches have produced within that 
time a great theologian, or a great church historian. Many re- 
gard James Freeman Clarke as having more nearly than any 
other man inherited the mantle of Channing. Dr. Clarke was 
a philanthropist as well as a theological writer of real weight. 
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And yet most of us who have given years and years to theo- 
logical study as a specialty regard his book entitled “Truths 
and Errors of Orthodoxy” as a volume which ought to be 
called “ Truths and Errors about Orthodoxy.” [Laughter.] 

It seems impossible for even Boston Unitarianism, with all 
its alertness, to understand that Orthodoxy has derived many 
virtues from its conflict with Unitarianism. New England Or- 
thodoxy, by which I mean that alert, scholarly school, in which 
most evangelical scholars will agree, whether they are Metho- 
dists or Congregationalists, Presbyterians or Episcopalians, is 
better stated now than it was in the days of Channing. I venture 
the assertion that if it had been as well stated in Channing’s 
day as it is now, there might have been no Unitarian secession 
from orthodoxy. Dr. Storrs is of opinion that if the American 
Board had existed, and had in Channing’s day drawn attention 
to the great foreign fields of effort, and so filled with divine 
enthusiasm the Congregational churches, there would have been 
no schism. Possibly all this is so. But let it be understood in 
the Orient, let it be understood in England, that New England 
Orthodoxy, by which I mean the answer the five great denomi- 
nations give to the central question, What shall I do to be 
saved? has been sharpened by the controversy of a century. 
It is safe to say that scholarly evangelical statements in New 
England are as near the highest culture of the theological 
world, as near expressing the whole scope of the sweetness and 
light of modern religious research, as can be found anywhere. 
And if Japan is to have the best, I advise her to choose New 
England Orthodoxy of the most approved type, that has been 
made incisive, balanced, judicious, strong, brilliant, by its 
rivalry with unevangelical opponents. 

Unitarian writers have been eminent in literature, rather 
than in theology. Unitarianism, in spite of its love of quiet 
and courtesy, has developed more than a score of really meri- 
torious philanthropists, several of them distinguished and even 
eminent, although it has not been more fruitful than Orthodoxy 
in this direction. Its power at first arose chiefly from the spir- 
itual earnestness of leaders who had been trained in Orthodoxy, 
and from the social position of many of its early adherents. It 
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has been continued by the eminence of a few Unitarians in 
literature and philanthropy. 

A large amount of travel has convinced me that nothing 
more needs to be proclaimed in the Orient than the evangelical 
unity of the Occident. For what do we give our money here 
and our lives? For the support of those views which are com- 
monly called evangelical, the churches pour out funds into 
missionary treasuries, into church receptacles, into college cof- 
fers. The financial self-sacrifices of the evangelical churches 
in this country proclaim the seriousness of their faith. 

Charles Darwin had a very shrewd ancestor, Erasmus Dar- 
win, who, in the old days of English deism, said, speaking of 
Unitarianism within the Church of England, “It is a feather 
bed to catch a falling Christian.” [Laughter. ] 

This has been the criticism of many a keen, but disinterested 
observer. Japan will never grow stalwart, she never will attain 
the dignity of a spiritual colossus among the nations of the 
world, if she falls on the feather bed of a false liberalism in 
religion. [Iaughter.] Mr. Kaneko, one of the privy council 
of Japan, speaking in this city, said that Buddhism in its most 
enlightened form and Unitarianism are much the same. This 
is not an enlightened opinion. Unitarianism in its conservative 
form is many celestial diameters above Buddhism, but I do not 
think that radical Unitarianism is a single heaven’s height 
above the best forms of religious instruction reached by the 
light of Asia. Keshub Chunder Sen taught an eclectic theism, 
spiritual, devout, illumined from on high, prayer its very breath, 
conscience the core of its being, reverencing Christ not as a 
leader merely, but as one indubitably inspired and representing 
as no other has ever done God’s spirit among men. I had 
rather have Japan adopt Keshub Chunder Sen’s spiritual theism 
than the present radical Unitarianism of New England. [Ap- 
plause.] My hope is that we may be instructed by history ; 
that the Orient may consider the signs of the times in the whole 
heavens, and that both here and at the ends of the earth we 
may attain the unity of the human faculties with each other, and 
of all of them with the divine Spirit, and so of society in all its 
parts with Heaven’s purpose ; and thus reach what the Scrip- 
tures call the unity of the Spirit in the bond of peace. 
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Japan has worshiped ancestors. She has been loyal to the 
Mikado, whose empire antedates that of the Caesars. The 
Japanese are not the French of the East; they are profoundly 
devout by nature. But in religion they need the best. Out of 
every three marriages there is now in Japan one divorce. Even 
in the temples of the false faiths there are unreportable vices 
that Buddhism does little to check. Japan needs purity in her 
social life; she desires to see woman’s position elevated ; she 
must have what is the supreme human need, deliverance from 
the guilt and the love of sin. 

Iam not a Unitarian because I do not find in Unitarianism 
any intelligible account of how man is to be delivered from the 
guilt of sin. Unitarianism appears to me to play fast and loose 
with both philosophical and historical truth, and not to treat 
with adequate intellectual seriousness the deepest wants of the 
soul. Martineau’s scientific ethics prove to me the necessity of 
a new birth and of an atonement. Unitarian theology knows 
nothing of a vicarious atonement. The most enlightened minds, 
both in the Occident and in the Orient, are led by scientific 
ethics to a demand for some theology that will teach the neces- 
sity of regeneration and of the atonement. When the heart of 
humanity is probed to the bottom, it is found that deliverance 
from the love of sin and the guilt of it is the desire of all 
nations. 

It has never been proved that Unitarianism can give peace 
to a soul that seeks with entire intellectual clearness and ade- 
quate spiritual earnestness the double deliverance from the guilt 
of sin and from the love of it. Evangelical Christianity lifts 
up the cross of Christ, and so emphasizes both God’s justice and 
his tenderness. It teaches as its central doctrines the neces- 
sity of the new birth, and not only the need, but the reality of 
an atonement. My prayer is, therefore, that God will lift up 
the Cross, and make it the rising sun of the entire earth. 
Higher yet and higher may the light of the Cross rise as the 
only hope for humanity both in the Occident and in the Orient. 
[ Applause. } 

Holy, holy, holy Cross, 
All else won I count but loss, 
Sapphire suns are dust and dross 
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Boston Monday Lectures. 


In the radiance of the Face 
Which reveals God’s way of grace 
Open to a rebel race. 


Ransom He and ransomed we, 
Love and Justice here agree ; 
Let the angels bend and see 
Endless is this mystery : 
He, the Judge, our pardon wins ; 
In His wounds our peace begins. 


Looking on the accursed tree, 

When we God as Saviour see, 

Him as Lord we gladly choose, 

Him as King cannot refuse, 

Love of sin with guilt we lose, 
So the Cross the soul renews. 











BOOK NOTICES. 


ADDRESSES ON THE Crvit SABBATH, from a Patriotic and Humanitarian 
Standpoint, with Appendix containing Sabbath Laws of all the States and 
Territories, Judicial Decisions, Replies to Seventh Day Adventists, ete. 
By Wirsur F. Crarrs, Author of “The Sabbath for Man,” etce., ete. 
Authors’ Publishing Co., 150 Nassau Street, New York. 1890. 8vo, 
pp. 128. 

This publication is filled with admirable material for the defense of 
the Civil Rest-Day and Sabbath Reform. Mr. Crafts’ volume on “The 
Sabbath for Man” is acknowledged to be the most useful and authoritative 
book on its topic that has appeared for many years on either side of the 
Atlantic. Its author is a specialist and expert on his chosen theme. These 
addresses are crowded with eloquent and incisive passages of reasoning and 
with equally strategic and timely statements of facts. An appendix contain- 
ing the Sabbath Laws of all the States and Territories, with judicial decisions 
and replies to various classes of opponents of Sabbath reform, adds much 
to the value of these discussions. Mr. Crafts is a man of extraordinary ac- 
tivity in travel, as well as in authorship. No reformer of our time knows 
better than he, by personal observation, the condition of all our great cities, 


in regard to Sunday observance, or has done more to lessen Lord’s Day 
lawlessness. 


Boston UNITARIANISM, 1820-1850. A Study of the Life and Works of 
Nathaniel Langdon Frothingham. By Octavius Brooks FROTHING- 
HAM. A Sketch. New York and London: G. P. Putnam’s Sons ; The 
Knickerbocker Press. 1890. 12mo, pp. 272. 


This is a pathetic book. It has the tone of a swan-song. Conservative 
Unitarianism is disintegrating. Mr. Frothingham celebrates its virtues, 
but admits that it no longer leads the Unitarian movement. Radical Uni- 
tarianism has the undoubted primacy to-day within the important, although 
narrow and local field of the organized liberal faith. Conservative Uni- 
tarianism, of the type represented by the author’s father, of whom the book 
is a reverent memoir, is passing away. Morituri Salutamus. The author 
himself is well known to be a man of radical opinions, but of conservative 
tastes. He treats his chosen topic with engaging candor of statement, and 
with much beauty of style. But the book is valuable chiefly as a more or 
less unconscious confession of the incompleteness and inadequacy of Uni- 
tarianism, both as a philosophy and as a religion. It has had eminent suc- 
cesses in literature and in social life. It has not inspired men to heroic 
spiritual struggles. It has loved courtesy, elegance, fine writing, quiet. 
It has taught men how to dine, rather than how to die. 











VITAL POINTS OF EXPERT OPINION. 


Many of the papers read at the annual meetings of the American Board 
of Commissioners for Foreign Missions are statesman-like in breadth of 
outlook and penetration of thought. They are even better than statesman- 
like in that they are filled with the Christian spirit which the centuries 
have shown to be the summit of wisdom in reform. Among vital points of 
expert opinion, the following passages from papers read at the recent meet- 
ing of the American Board at Minneapolis hold a high place. 


CHRISTIANITY NOW COSMOPOLITAN. 


Statistics disclose the fact that the adherents of Christianity 
already outnumber those of any other religious faith on the 
globe. The nominally Christian peoples of the world are reck- 
oned at 450,000,000, while the Buddhists, who come nearest in 
point of numbers, are only 390,000,000. This alone is a most 
significant fact. 

A second fact of wide reach and special significance is the 
growing ease of communication between all parts of the world. 
Time was when the remoter counties in England were as far 
apart in point of time as Europe and America are to-day ; 
when a voyage across the ocean was as formidable an under- 
taking as it is now to make the circuit of the globe. But with 
the introduction of steamships and railways, and the constant 
improvements in machinery, and the network of telegraph lines 
covering the great continents and sunk beneath the seas, and 
binding all parts of the world into the circuits of swift intelli- 
gence, space and time are almost annihilated, the continents are 
near neighbors, and even the islands of the sea have lost their 
isolation and form a part of the closely linked system of the 
world. All this tells with direct and powerful effect upon the 
work of missions; the most precious treasure in the world’s ex- 
change is the Word of God; the costliest gift is the life of Chris- 
tian faith; the swiftest messenger is he that bringeth good ti- 
dings of good, that publisheth salvation. 
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Closely connected with this striking fact is another, often 
mentioned, but which cannot be too often commented on, namely, 
that, with only here and there an exception, the 1,000,000,000 
unevangelized peoples of the world are accessible to the gospel 
and its messengers. Corresponding to the quickening of com- 
munication by steam and electricity has come the breaking-down, 
on a grand scale, of internal barriers, of the hostility of princes 
and governments, of the prejudice of peoples, the strength of 
foreign customs and alien faiths. — Zhe Prudential Committee 


of the American Board. 


THE CHINESE EMPIRE. 


The dimensions and significance of the missionary problem 
in China grow upon the thought of the Christian world from 
year to year. All things considered, this is the field of supreme 
difficulty, and, at the same time, it is the field of supreme inter- 
est. The Chinese are manifestly the governing race of Eastern 
and Central Asia; their national qualities and their geographi- 
cal position make them so; they evidently hold the key to the 
future of almost one half the unevangelized people of the globe. 
So long as they remain without the gospel, the great bulk of 
Asia will be Pagan; when they are evangelized, the continent 
will be Christian, and the world will be won. 

Special attention has been called to these considerations, and 
added weight has been attached to them by the missionary eon- 
ference at Shanghai, last May. ‘There were in attendance at 
this conference 430 representatives of all the missionary socie- 
ties established in China, and for more than two weeks the 
present state and future prospects of this work were under dis- 
cussion. Probably never has a more notable gathering been held 
on missionary ground. It affords plain proof both of the im- 
portance of the work in hand and of the ability of the men who 
have it in charge. This conference, besides doing much else 
that is of great value, united in calling for an addition to the 
present force of 1,000 new laborers within the next five years, 


and sent the appeal broadcast throughout Christendom. 
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AFRICA. 

The emergence of Stanley from darkest Africa to the light 
of “ blessed civilization,” with new stores of information about 
peoples and lands, mountains and streams, never seen before 
by the eye of civilized man, has sufficed to carry the universal 
interest in Africa and its evangelization to a still higher pitch. 
It is true that those wonderful exploits seem td bear more di- 
rectly upon political interests, and that they seein to have con- 
tributed chiefly to the enlargement of our geographical and 
scientific knowledge of the new regions and their inhabitants. 
But one does not need to observe very closely, to find that the 
Christian interest in this great relief expedition and its results 
rises distinctly above all the feeling and thought which it has 
awakened in such striking degree in other quarters. Emin 
Pasha and his dependents, the immediate aim of the enterprise, 
have already sunk out of general interest and thought, while 
the fertile empire traversed, and its millions of inhabitants, and 
the Kingdom of Christ which one day shall rise and fleurish 
there, absorb the thought and thrill the heart of the civilized 
world. Before the great powers can ordain settled government 
in the Soudan, before commerce can win its rich returns from 
the virgin soil, the pioneer missionary will penetrate forest and 
plain, and touch the savage heart with the gospel, and inaugu- 
rate that spiritual revolution which alone has power to give 
stability and worth to the creations of statecraft and trade. 
The peaceful settlement of burning questions between England 
and Germany, and England and Portugal, by which the two 
foremost powers of Europe, both Christian, have acquired vast 
and preponderant influence in this great continent, and have 
virtually pledged themselves to guarantee a humane and Chris- 
tian development to the lands and peoples under their protec- 
tion, is another event of these later days full of significance for 
the future of Africa. 


ASIATIC TURKEY. 


Threescore years and more the Board has labored in the 
Turkish empire, to recall the nominally Christian people there 
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to a scriptural faith and vital godliness, and to bring the bless- 
ings of the gospel to the vastly more numerous Moslem popula- 
tion. Nowhere has missionary work under the care of the 
Board been more thoroughly organized, more carefully planned, 
more ably manned, or more energetically pursued. More than 
one fourth of all the missionaries of the Board are found in the 
three strong missions within the bounds of Asiatic Turkey, and 
more than one fourth of the money expended by the Board on 
the foreign field goes to these missions. 

The revival which was in progress at Aintab when the report 
of last year was given proved to be the most widespread and 
effective which has ever visited the churches of these missions. 
From Aintab it spread to Marash, thence to Hadjin, and later 
to Adana and Tarsus, with most precious fruits in all these 
centres. In Aintab alone, there were 538 additions to the 
churches, and it is quite within bounds to say that there were a 
thousand hopeful conversions within the limits of this mission. 
But the gracious visitation reached beyond this mission and 
brought spiritual refreshing to Marsovan and Ordoo, to Erz- 
room and Erzingan and Harpoot, and as we write is coming to 
many a city and village in the Cesarea field. That the three 
centres of collegiate and theological education in these missions 
have been thus specially visited and refreshed is cause for de- 
vout thanksgiving and rising hope. 

More inconvenience has been felt from governmental inter- 
ference during the past year than for many years before; and 
political complications have broken in violently upon the peace 
of communities and the progress of missionary work in several 
parts of the Eastern mission, especially at Erzroom. The Ar- 
menian population shows an unusual restiveness under the un- 
usual oppressions of the government, and the future is full of 
uncertainty. Happily thus far none of the missionaries have 
suffered, and in only a few places has their work been seriously 
checked. 

Woman’s work in these fields in both educational and evan- 
gelistic lines is in the hands of capable and devoted laborers, 
and is growing in dimensions and in relative importance from 
year to year. Nothing in Christianity is in more striking con- 
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trast with the sentiment and customs that prevail where Islam 
is the dominant faith than the dignity accorded to woman and 
the place she holds in domestic and social life. And perhaps 
in no respect is the gospel making a deeper impression, though 
a silent one, upon the non-Christian population of the empire 
than by the social transformations which it exhibits before their 
eyes. 

One fact of serious import is remarked, especially in the east- 
ern and central missions: the small number of college graduates 
who enter the theological seminaries, and the increasing ten- 
dency of promising young men to come to America to complete 
their studies and better their fortunes. Some of these return to 
their own people to render devoted and invaluable service; but 
the great majority of them seem to be lost to the churches and 
people. at home! The missions of the Board were probably 
never in @ more prosperous condition, never had their varied 
and important work so well in hand, never deserved or needed 
more the sympathy, the prayers and enthusiastic support of the 
churches at home. — Secretary Judson Smith. 


HIGHER MISSIONARY EDUCATION. 


We send the most thoroughly cultured men and women we 
can secure, and we transmit to other races the best thought of 
our own. Our first great object is the conversion of individual 
souls; and the second is the development of Christian institu- 
tions for their nurture; and the end we seek is the triumph of 
the Kingdom of God in all the varied relations and possibilities 
of human life. Without the first, the conversion of souls, noth- 
ing is accomplished ; without the second, the establishment of 
Christian institutions, no permanent results follow. The first 
comes from the divine blessing on the preaching of the Word ; 
the second comes from the divine blessing on Christian educa- 
tion. Both are essential; neither can do without the other. 
Christian education supplements the work of the preacher. It 
recognizes the fact that man is not simply a spiritual being, but 
an intellectual and social being as well. In going to India, to 
Japan, or to China, we are called to meet men of thought and 
culture according to the intellectual systems in which they have 
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been reared; men whose best energies have been given to the 
solution of the same great problems touching human destiny 
that vex the thinkers of our own land. Christianity has to do 
with fundamental questions which underlie all our physical 
science as well as speculative philosophy. But through the 
rapid means of communication in these days, and the easy and 
wide diffusion of error through the press, there is no relief from 
the discussion of false theories, whether of science, of morals, 
or of religion, in any part of the civilized world; and the 
missionary of to-day must go forth prepared to grapple with 
them. 

As Christianity is akin to the highest thought of man, it 
demands an education that shall not only be high, but higher 
than that of any other system of religion. It is only such 
higher Christian education, whether at home or abroad, that 
can secure the triumph of Christian ideas, of Christian institu- 
tions; in short, of the kingdom of God upon the earth. 

Religion without education is seen in Roman Catholic mis- 
sions in India, China, and Africa, where the native Christians 
are hardly to be distinguished in their moral character and 
social life from their heathen neighbors. In Protestant mis- 
sions, education to a limited extent is everywhere recognized as 
necessary — sufficient at least to a fairly intelligent reading of 
the Scriptures in the native language. 

Now in establishing missions among uncivilized races it be- 
comes us to introduce not simply the gospel, but the germinant 
principles of a better social life, and to take the lead and keep 
the lead in all educational effort, as has been done so happily in 
the Samoan Islands, among the Kaffirs and the Karens, not by 
means of a large number of missionaries, but by a few thor- 
ough training and normal schools for both. 

Among highly civilized races, as among the higher classes in 
India, in China, and in Japan, the problem is essentially the 
same, only more difficult. A higher education than is already 
known must compel and command admiration, or if it be not 
higher on the intellectual side, it must assert its superiority on 
the religious side by its results on moral character. To this 
end the education we give, from its lowest to its highest form, 
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must be thoroughly Christian, and no temporary material advan- 
tage must be allowed to turn it from its supreme purpose. 

The success which has attended the work of this Board dur- 
ing the last twenty years, and more especially during the last 
ten years, illustrates the truth of the principles here set forth; 
and this whether we take into account the larger number of 
additions to the churches, the higher type of Christian charac- 
ter developed, or the larger contributions toward the support of 
schools and churches. 

Another consideration is the importance of raising up men 
on the mission ground, who, whether as preachers or laymen, 
shall develop a just moral standard in the great body of the 
people. Mr. Bryce, in his recent volumes on “The American 
Commonwealth,” notes with special interest the influence of 
religion on our social institutions. As a historian he recognizes 
the fact that morality with the sanction of religion has hitherto 
been the basis of the social polity, except under military despot- 
ism; and that here it is the enlightened moral sentiment on 
which our social order depends, rather than on physical forces 
as in Europe. If this question is of such interest to us, what 
is it to the nations of the world now awakening from the slum- 
ber of ages, casting off their old religious faiths, the sanctions 
of their old religions, and the moral restraints which they im- 
posed? Better the moral restraints of idolatrous worship and 
of superstitious fears than no restraints at all. 

This destruction of the old faiths and the consequent loss of 
the religious sentiment is the one sad fact now witnessed in an 
ever-increasing ratio among the unevangelized races of the 
world. The truth is, our civilization is in advance of our 
Christianity. Education here, education there, but education 
without God and without the revelation of his love and grace 
—this style of education is in demand the world over, and 
can only be met by the most strenuous efforts of the Christian 
church to establish institutions of the highest grade and imbued 
with the spirit of the gospel. Only so can the religious senti- 
ment, now liable to be lost, be saved and made the means of a 
new life and a new Christian civilization. — Secretary NV. G. 


Clark. 
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ONE CENT A DAY. 

Mr. Wilkins is the author of this plan. He is a member of 
the church to which I belong. The proposition is to give one 
cent a day. You all know that what we want for our mis- 
sionary work is money. It is much easier to get men and 
women to engage in missionary work, than it is to get money 
to support them. We call upon men to make great sacrifices, 
and set before them the great examples which there are in the 
history of the Christian churches, to urge them up to the point 
of making these sacrifices, of giving money to carry on mis- 
sionary work. This plan which Mr. Wilkins proposes does not 
require any sacrifices, for it is giving only one cent a day, that 
is 365 cents ina year. We have the plan in our church. We 
have 114 members. The result is that we give $416 in a year, 
additional to all our other gifts. Our plan is to give one 
half of the money to foreign missions, and to divide the other 
part among home missions. He estimates that there are 
13,000,000 evangelical Protestants in the United States, and 
the amount of money they all give is between $7,000,000 and 
$8,000,000. But if they were all to give one cent a day, if 
13,000,000 Christians were to give one cent a day extra, there 
would be $49,000,000 raised. Now, you can think of that, and 
think how little sacrifice would be needful to bring it about. 
I imagine that this thing is so small and the effort to do it is 
so small, that the only reason why it will not be adopted is the 
apparent littleness of it. You see by actual demonstration that 
we could have $49,000,000 in our treasury if all the churches 
would adopt this. This plan is going on. Mr. Wilkins is in 
continual correspondence with people. In this direction he has 
a push about him very much as Mr. Kimball has in the matter 
of raising church debts. I venture to say a great many people 
in this audience will hear from him. You need not wait to 
hear from him. You can go and make the proposition yourself 
to the church to which you belong. I think it belongs to us of 
the American Board to start this movement, for the reason that 
in the adoption of it one half is given to foreign missions, and 
the other to home missions. Is there any need of an argument 
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about the power of little things? There is an historical allusion 
I might make to the movement which Dr. Chalmers in Scotland 
inaugurated, by which the whole Free Church was sustained 
and carried out. All those ministers had lost every cent of 
their salaries, and were turned out of the houses they preached 
in. He said: “Give one penny a day and you will restore all 
this, and put the Free Church upon a foundation where it will 
stand firm and strong.” They used to come and say to him, 
“Go to London, send letters to Boston and New York and 
Philadelphia, and you will get liberal, hearty people to send us 
help,” and then a smile would come over his face, and he would 
say, “‘ the fools are in the ends of the earth.” If Scotland could 
do this, we could do it. That faith and courage which Dr. 
Chalmers showed at that time are needed to-day. He knew 
people could do it; he persuaded them to do it, men, women 
and children, and introduced this plan into his own family. 
No one shall give any more than a penny; every individual 
shall give a penny. I ask you to introduce here at this meeting 
of the American Board, that plan. If I should ask you how 
many of you were in favor of that plan, every man of you 
would say you were in favor of it. If I should ask every man, 
woman, and child in this audience to rise up and vote upon it, 
there is not an individual that would keep his seat. Carry that 
thought with you and start it with this Board, and it will go all 
over the country. — Rev. D. L. Furber, D. D., Newton, Mass. 











QUESTIONS TO SPECIALISTS. 


REPLY BY MRS. MARY H. HUNT, NATIONAL W. C. T. U., SUPERINTENDENT 
OF SCIENTIFIC TEMPERANCE INSTRUCTION. 


96. What influence is exerted in foreign lands by the American Example 
of Mandatory Scientific Temperance Instruction in Common Schools ? 

If we save the children to-day, we have saved the nation to-morrow. 
The star of hope for the temperance cause hangs over the schoolhouse. 

My dear sister, the late Mrs. L. S. Toby, Secretary of this Department, 
convinced that the need of Scientific Temperance Instruction for children 
was not confined to America, began an extended correspondence with Chris- 
tian missionaries with reference to similar work at the ends of the earth. 
That feature of the work, which she laid down when she went to Heaven, 
led to the formation of the World’s Department of Scientific Temperance 
Instruction. The following extracts from correspondence that has grown 
out of this will show that wherever English-speaking people have gone 
into barbarous lands the introduction of their drinking habits seems not 
only to nullify the labors of the missionaries of the Cross, but almost to 
threaten, in many cases, the ultimate extinction of those barbarous or 
semi-civilized peoples. It is the frequent testimony of these missionaries 
that one of their greatest obstacles is the ruinous effects of intemper- 
ance, which adds to and clinches the barbarism of the heathen. I am there- 
fore convinced that the coming of the Kingdom of our Lord waits the 
abolition of the alcoholic and other narcotic habits, and that whoever can 
help secure the latter will hasten the former. 

In the latter part of 1888 I sent the Annual Report of this Depart- 
ment for the United States and the world to all foreign missionaries and 
W. C. T. U. workers whose addresses I had. 

1. In January, 1889, Mrs. Cort of Petchaburee, Siam, wrote acknowledg- 
ing the receipt of the Report, and said that she would gladly help to organ- 
ize such a work for Siam, but that the difficulties in the way were very 
great. There were only a few American or European women in the king- 
dom who cared anything about temperance, and all they attempted to do 
was laughed at and criticised by the English residents, “ who almost with- 
out exception are very intemperate.” Mrs. Cort said further, “'The only 
schools in the land to which we have access are the mission schools. In 
them of course the Bible and temperance are taught; but we have no 
carefully prepared and attractive text-books, such as are available at home, 
and even if I had the time to prepare and translate such books there is 
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no press from which they could be printed, and no money to pay for the 
work inside the mission. Quite a number of native women and girls have 
joined us, and our petition for prohibition will some day be presented to 
the king.” Mrs. Cort’s account of the need of scientific instruction con- 
cerning the nature of narcotics in Siam is startling. She tells of one na- 
tive who was such a slave to opium that he said, “If my mother’s flesh 
were opium, I could cut it out piece by piece and smoke it.” She said 
that among the Siamese there is hardly one sober man in a hundred ; that 
she had never seen a man or a boy who did not smoke tobacco, and many 
of them also use opium and Indian hemp ; and that the blood of the whole 
race was vitiated with these poisons. She closed her letter by saying that 
if I could send her forty copies of “Child’s Health Primer” (one of the 
American temperance physiologies for primary classes) as a donation, she 
would try to get them introduced into one or two of the schools where Eng- 
lish was taught. In response to this appeal, and through the generosity 
of Mrs. Sarah W. Collins of New York, the books were procured and sent. 
In a subsequent letter Mrs. Cort wrote that Professor Eakin, of the “ Chris- 
tian High School” of Bangkok, after examining the books had shown them 
to the Siamese Minister of Education, who approved them and said it 
would be good to have them translated and put into all the government 
schools. I, of course, am aiding and urging this effort. 

2. In April, 1889, Mrs. Argaul, Secretary of the Madras, India, W. C. T. 
U., wrote that their union was anxious to take steps toward introducing 
Scientific Temperance Instruction into the government schools, and asked 
for information. She said, “ We want to have a definite proposal to lay 
before the Director of Public Instruction, and knowing that such teaching 
has been introduced into your state schools will be glad of all the benefit 
of your experience you can give us.” I replied, sending her a copy of the 
national law enacted by Congress in 1886, which requires this study in all 
schools under control of the federal government, together with sample 
copies of our text-books and other literature containing plans for carrying 
on the work. 

In April, 1890, Mrs. M. MacDonald of Calcutta wrote stating that ap~- 
plication had been made to the University of Calcutta to have the sub- 
ject of Scientific Temperance introduced into its text- books, and the 
Syndicate had promised to take the matter into consideration. Also, that 
application had been made to the Principal of the Government College in 
Bengal to have the study included in the text-book prepared for the ma- 
triculation examination of the University. Other applications were about 
to be made to the Director of Public Instruction and to the Bengal Gov- 
ernment. Mrs. MacDonald also wrote that Rev. H.C. Stuntz, editor of the 
“Indian Witness,” was interesting himself in the matter, and had promised 
to help in getting out abook. In May Mr. Stuntz himself also wrote saying 
an effort had been made by the W. C. T. U. to secure the introduction into 
government and government-aided schools of text-books teaching the effect 
of alcoholic liquors on the human system. The Senate of the Calcutta Uni- 
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versity had assured the ladies that earnest attention would be given to the 
matter, and they (the W. C. T. U. and Mr. Stuntz) were now desirous of 
compiling such a book preparatory to submitting it to the educational 
authorities for their approval. 

In order to meet the need there, the book must contain what is not needed 
in this country, i. e., detailed accounts of the disastrous effects of the differ- 
ent forms of opium and Indian hemp, with which those people narcotize 
themselves in that tropical climate. Mr. Stuntz is preparing the book, and 
through the combined generosity of the publishers and Dr. LaFetra of 
Washington, it will be illustrated with plates from the American temperance 
text-books. Concerning the need of this instruction Mr. Stuntz says, “ We 
are doing what we can to stem the tide of drink here. It is a rising 
tide among the masses of this crowded country, and we look upon phy- 
siological instruction in primary schools as one of the most powerful means 
we can use to save the rising generation from this terrible evil.” 

In May of this year, from another part of India, Naini Tal, came a 
letter from Mr. J. C. Lawson, saying, “ We need this study of Scientific 
Temperance in India, for Englishmen are rapidly making this a drunken 
nation.” He asked me to write to Mr. Alfred Dyer of Bombay, who could 
probably help in obtaining influence with the government. This I did, send- 
ing to Mr. Dyer a copy of the Report, samples of the text-books, copies of 
laws, and other literature. 

Mr. Maurice Gregory of the “ Bombay Guardian” has recently sent me 
copies of that paper, from which the following extract is taken: “The use 
of opium is spreading as fast or even faster than that of drink in India. 
The increase in the amount received for licenses in the Madras Presidency 
last year was twenty-five per cent., an enormous jump for one year. Then 
there are the deadly products of the Indian hemp, the drugs ‘dang,’ ‘cra- 
ras,’ and ‘ganja,’ licensed by the government. The use of these has in- 
creased eight and twenty one-hundredths per cent. last year in the Bengal 
Presidency, and some ten thousand shops are licensed for its sale throughout 
the Indian empire. We want to take this matter of education up in the 
same manner as has been done in America. We must not only say to the 
government, ‘ You must shut these drink and opium and ganja dens,’ but 
we must also call upon it to teach in the state schools the danger of the use 
of these things.” 

3. From Broussa, Turkey in Asia, our missionary, Rev. L. 8. Crawford, 
writes : “ The Turks obey their Great Prophet’s command to abstain from 
wine, but as ‘ raki’ [brandy] and rum had not been invented in those days, 
and as he consequently did not say anything against them, the wealthy 
Turks, and especially on the sea-coast, use a great deal of alcoholic liquors. 
Raki is a great drink at all the cafés, among all nationalities, and even the 
smallest villages have such drinking places. Greek and Armenian priests as 
well as people drink, and I think I am not alone in considering strong drink 
to be one of the greatest, if not the greatest hindrance to the evangeli- 
zation of this land. I seem to see how we can create a sentiment against 
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raki, for the people confess ‘it cuts their stomachs,’ and we see how it de- 
stroys their manhoood. May God open the way and show us how to meet 
the wine-drinking also. Of course we see how wine leads to stronger drink. 
The drinking of wine is more largely confined to the so-called Christian 
communities, as distinguished from the Mohammedans, though it must be 
confessed that where the latter have opened the way for stronger drinks the 
lighter ones are stepping in also; and those who have opened the door are 
beginning to forget their Great Prophet’s command. This whole sin, how- 
ever, may be laid at the door of so-called Christian nations.”’ 

The Rev. A. Fuller, President of Central Turkey College, writes from 
Aintab: “Every point you gain in America is a point gained for the world. 
Could you send me one of your recent advanced text-books on narcotics 
and alcoholic poisons? In this land tobacco is almost a greater curse and 
danger to our Protestant community than alcohol.” 

4. From Shanghai, China, M. J. Farnham, a missionary, writes: ‘‘ One 
cannot go out even a few steps without being painfully reminded of the 
immoral lives of the men from our Christian native lands. It makes one 
sick at heart to think of the drunkenness and vice which is constantly be- 
fore the eyes of this heathen people. Our doctor said to us the other day 
that drink killed more people here than anything else, even more than the 
cholera. And the sad thing is that so many Christian people, although 
they acknowledge the evil of drunkenness, will not be convinced that it is 
their moderate drinking which is upholding the whole thing, and that it is 
from the ranks of the moderate drinkers that the drunkards come.” 

One missionary in Pekin, China, was so impressed with the work for 
Temperance Education in the public schools of America, and so sure that it 
was to bless all lands by diminishing the number of drunken sailors and 
other misrepresentatives of this country, who hinder missionary labor, that 
he sent a considerable contribution to the cause here. 

These few extracts give but a glimpse of the work for other lands, which, 
together with that for our own, crowds the time of the busy workers at 
“ Hope Cottage ’’ for Scientific Temperance Instruction. 
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EDITORIAL NOTES. 


Mormonism professes that it has abandoned polygamy. Our 
conviction, however, after personal study of the topic in the 
Mountain States, is that the Latter Day swindle yet needs 
watching. Two opinions are expressed even at Salt Lake City 
as to the meaning of the Mormon manifesto. Many experts in 
the study of Mormon affairs think that the new departure of 
the priesthood is simply a trick to head off severe legislation in 
Congress and to retain political power. Others, among whom 
is Judge Zane, think that the new action has been taken in 
good faith to get rid of polygamy. He has rescinded the rule 
excluding Mormon aliens from naturalization. 

Even if polygamy is to be discouraged hereafter, priesthood 
government under the Endowment House secret oaths yet re- 
mains in force among Mormons. The courts have decided that 
these oaths are treasonable. (See Our Day for October, 1890, 
p- 287.) The supreme judicial authority of the United States 
has declared constitutional the Idaho test-oath laws disfran- 
chising polygamists. We think it unsafe to admit Mormons to 
the right of suffrage, even if they abandon polygamy, if at the 
same time they do not abandon the Endowment House oaths 
which the courts have pronounced to be treasonable. Should 
Utah be admitted to the Union while priesthood dictation in 
civil affairs remains the rule for Mormons under these oaths, 
the present manifesto might easily be reversed by a new alleged 
revelation restoring polygamy, which would then defend itself 
under the shield of state rights. 

September 24 and October 6, however, must be regarded as 
important dates in the history of the American conflict with 
Mormonism, for on the former the President of the Mormon 
Church issued a manifesto against polygamy, and on the latter 
the church formally ratified its President’s advice. Whatever 
the result of the new movement may be, the following are likely 
to be classed hereafter among important historical documents. 
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Sart Lake City, Utan, Sept. 24th, 1890. 
To whom it may concern : 

Press dispatches having been sent from Salt Lake City, which have been 
widely published for political purposes, to the effect that the Utah Com- 
mission, in their recent repcrt to the Secretary of the Interior, allege that 
plural marriages are still being solemnized, and that forty or more such 
marriages have been contracted in Utah since last June or during the past 
year ; also, that in public discourses the leaders of the Church have taught, 
encouraged, and urged the continuance of the practice of polygamy : 

I, therefore, as President of the Church of Jesus Christ of Latter-Day 
Saints, do hereby, in the most solemn manner, declare that the charges are 
false. We are not teaching polygamy or plural marriage, nor permitting 
any person to enter into its practice ; and I deny that either forty or any 
other number of plural marriages have, during that period, been solemnized 
in our temples or in any other place in the Territory. 

One case has been reported in which the parties alleged that the marriage 
was performed in the Endowment House in Salt Lake City in the spring of 
1889; but I have not been able to learn who performed the ceremony. 
Whatever was done in this matter was without my knowledge. In conse- 
quence of this alleged occurence the Endowment House was by my instruc- 
tions taken down without delay. 

Inasmuch as laws have been enacted by Congress forbidding plural mar- 
riages, which laws have been pronounced constitutional by the court of last 
resort, I do hereby declare my intention to submit to those laws, and to use 
all my influence with the members of the Church over which I preside to 
have them do likewise. There is nothing in my teachings to the Church, or 
in those of my associates, during the time specified, which can reasonably 
be construed to inculeate or encourage polygamy, and when any elder of 
the Church has used language which appeared to convey such teaching he 
has been promptly reproved ; and I now publicly declare that my advice to 
the Latter-Day Saints is to refrain from contracting any marriage forbidden 
by the laws of the land. 

WILrorp Wooprvrr, 
President of the Church of Jesus Christ of Latter-Day Saints. 


By telegraph to The Independent, New York. 


At the great Conference of the Church of Jesus Christ of Latter-Day 
Saints, on Monday, attended by Apostles, Bishops, Elders, and about one 
thousand members, the declaration forbidding future marriages in violation 
of law was read, and the following resolution adopted by unanimous vote, 
viz. : — 

“T move that, recognizing Wilford Woodruff as the President of the 
Church of Jesus Christ of Latter-Day Saints, and the only man cn the earth, 
at the present time, who holds the keys of the sealing ordinances, we con- 
sider him fully authorized, by virtue of his position, to issue the manifesto 
which has been read in our hearing, and which is dated September 24th, 
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1890, and that as a Church in General Conference assembled, we accept his 
declaration concerning plural marriages as authoritative and binding.” 

This action of the Conference is conclusive. 

The Church has no disposition to violate the laws or defy the Government. 

The revelation of God requires us to obey the constitutional laws of the 
land. 

The Supreme Court of the United States is the legal interpreter of the 
laws and the final arbitrator as to their validity. 

The Territorial Convention has also pronounced in favor of full allegiance 
to the Government and willing submission to its authority. 

Judge Zane has recognized the action of the Church as sincere and final, 
and has rescinded the rule excluding Mormon aliens from naturalization. 

Witrorp Wooprvrr, 
President of the Church of Jesus Christ of Latter-Day Saints. 
Satt LAKE City, Utau, October 10th, 1890. 


By telegraph to The Independent, New York. 


When Wilford Woodruff, as President of the Mormon Church, issued his 
manifesto on the 24th of September, to the effect that, inasmuch as laws 
have been enacted by Congress which have been affirmed to be constitutional 
by the Supreme Court, it was his intention to obey the laws, and advised 
the Latter-Day Saints to refrain from contracting polygamous marriages in 
the future, it was generally believed by the Gentiles that the manifesto was 
not issued in good faith. 

The fact that the manifesto only advised against future polygamous 
marriages, and was silent on the subject of unlawful cohabitation by Mor- 
mons now in polygamy, excited suspicion. The further fact that in a 
general assembly of the Mormons, held October 2d, 1885, they declared ce- 
lestial or plural marriage to be a vital part of their religion, the decision of 
the courts to the contrary notwithstanding, which declaration has never 
been modified, also excited suspicion. The Gentiles, assuming that the 
Mormons were sincere, knew that nothing less than a new revelation could 
change their belief. 

The manifesto of the President of the Church has now been confirmed by 
the Conference. Interpreting it by the addresses made before and after its 
adoption, as published in their organ, it comes with the force of a new rev- 
elation, and hence supplies the conditions required. And whatever doubts 
may have existed as to the purpose and effect of the manifesto as first sent 
out, they now seem to be removed. 

The Gentiles rejoice that the contest begun so many years ago against 
polygamy has finally triumphed ; for they believe that never again will 
polygamy flourish on American soil: that it is, practically speaking, finally 
repressed. 

If the action taken by the Mormons was not taken in good faith, still the 
result, so far as polygamy is concerned, is the same. It has been buried, 
never to be resurrected. 
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It came into the Mormon Church through Joseph Smith ; it goes out in 
response to the demand made by the heart and conscience of mankind. 

This is the most important event that has occurred in the Mormon Church 
in years, and, it is believed, it will result in greatly advancing the material 
interests and prosperity of the Territory. 

The country is to be congratulated on the triumph of the Christian home 
in Utah. 

Now that one of the political objections to Mormonism is removed, the, 
Gentiles hope that the people will be wise enough to correct other evils 
which exist, the result of their peculiar methods, and place the Territory in 
complete harmony with other States and Territories. When they do this, 
the Utah problem will speedily become a thing of the past. 

The Gentiles under the inspiration of their victory over polygamy are 
firmly united, and will work until complete victory is achieved. 

It would not do for the Federal Government to withdraw its supervision 
over Utah affairs until all danger is past. A firm, decided policy will do 
much to reach the solution hoped for. 

ArtHurR L. THomas, 


Governor of Utah Territory. 
Satt Lake City, Utan, October 9th, 1890. 


By telegraph to The Independent, New York. 


The manifesto against polygamy, issued by President Woodruff, Septem- 
ber 24th, and published in the Associated Press dispatches of September 
25th, was unanimously ratified in the tabernacle, by a formal vote, on 
Monday, October 6th, by the General Conference of the Mormon Church. 
This puts the Church on record as positively forbidding the practice of 
polygamy hereafter. 

What is the significance of this action? There is a difference of opinion 
here. Some think the leaders of the Church are acting in good faith to get 
rid of polygamy. Chief Justice Zane announced in court yesterday that he 
should take that view until the contrary was proved. Other prominent 
men think it is simply a political trick to retain political power. 

Whatever the motive, the main object is certainly to head off severe 
pending legislation in Congress. Unfortunately for the Mormon leaders 
their entire course concerning polygamy, since “Joe” Smith’s pretended 
revelation on the subject, in 1853, has been so crooked and false as to be an 
obstacle in the way of giving them credit for any sincerity whatever now. 

For more than seven years after the pretended revelation establishing 
polygamy the Mormon leaders publicly denied they had any such revelation, 
or held any such doctrine. Apostle John Taylor denied this doctrine ina 
public discussion in France in 1880, although he had several wives at the 
time. This denial was made by other Mormon officials at the very time 
they were practicing polygamy, by “Joe ” Smith among the rest ; and since 
prophets and apostles have lied about the matter constantly for seven years, 
what assurance have we that they are not lying now, when they say they 
have abandoned polygamy ? 
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Besides, there is a far greater curse to this Territory than polygamy, 
which they do not pretend to have abandoned, namely, the right of priest- 
hood government on American soil. Polygamy is simply an offshoot of their 
priesthood dictation in civil affairs. They have pruned off this little sprout, 
but have left the upas-tree unmolested. 

The Utah Commission is undoubtedly correct in saying there have been 
many polygamous marriages in the past year, notwithstanding President 


Woodruff’s denial. 
Rev. Rosert G. McNiecer, D. D., 
Pastor First Presbyterian Church, Salt Lake City. 
Satt Lake City, UtTan, October 9th, 1890. 


From four different sources testimony comes as to the in- 
creasing desecration of the Sabbath by the habit of devoting 
its afternoon and evening to social pleasures. Rev. Dr. Hamlin 
of Washington, the President’s pastor, declared in a Sabbath 
convention of this year that he considered the habit of devot- 
ing Sabbath afternoons to social pleasures the most serious 
peril that now threatens the Sabbath. He mentioned the fact 
that several fashionable families in Washington boldly an- 
nounce Sunday receptions, while others, more quietly, in in- 
creasing numbers, receive their friends in the afternoon and 
give Sunday teas, thus driving out the American Sabbath and 
introducing the Continental Sunday even in the very Capital 
itself. Dr. John Hall has publicly lamented the increase of 
Sunday evening parties among fashionable people of the me- 
tropolis. Mrs. Sangster, whose position as the editor of “ Har- 
per’s Bazar” makes her an authority in this matter, also deplores 
the fact that even Christian women apologize for, and partici- 
pate in, these Sunday evening gayeties, which cannot fail to make 
an ever-widening breach in the wall that protects the Rest Day. 
An incidental confirmation of these three utterances came un- 
consciously in the answer of a dealer in bric-a-brac, who, being 
inquired of as to what is wanted of decorators, replied that 
“among the things that are most asked for just now are novel- 
ties for Sunday evening teas.” These social pleasures on the 
Sabbath in the homes of the rich are hostile to the whole spirit 
of the day, not only from a Christian, but even from the hu- 
mane, standpoint; for they open the way for the poor, who 
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have no handsome parlors and attractive music, to demand the 
saloon and the Sunday theatre. 

This Sunday pleasuring of “ society ” is a bad case of Anglo- 
mania. At the very time when we are getting so much horri- 
ble evidence that the so-called “nobility” of England needs 
the moral culture of well-kept Sabbaths to improve both repu- 
tation and character, they are multiplying Sunday parties at 
which theatrical performances, smoking concerts, comic recita- 
tions, exhibitions of jugglery, billiards, coach drives, lawn ten- 
nis, boxing, and dancing turn the Lord’s Day into a day of 
labor and revelry. Even the “St. James Gazette” (April 18, 
1889), which is by no means Puritanic, is driven to the follow- 
ing protest: “ Purely selfish amusements, which exact the labor 
of others, are more inexcusable on Sunday than on any day of 
the week. The silly and empty-headed ostentation often dis- 
played in the so-called upper circles cannot be denounced too 
strongly. ‘Society’ — if one must use the word — might do 
far more than the Church ever can in this matter, by setting 
the example of wholesome rational relaxation on Sundays. The 
utter absence of right feeling and good taste among people who 
might be looked to for refinement is nowhere more apparent 
than in the Sunday diversions of the rich and ‘ smart.’ ” 

Washington and New York “ society” has not yet caught up 
with the lustful, drunken lords of London in this assault upon 
the national Sabbath, but they are on the same road, and there 
is no logical stopping place between a Sunday dinner party 
and a Sunday dance or drama. The so-called Christians who 
sanction these Sunday parties are the superlatives of hypocrisy. 


Tue World’s Fair Commissioners are treating the matter of 
Sunday closing as if it were an open question whether the Fair 
is to be foreign or American in its Sabbaths. Except a peti- 
tion presented by one of the Commissioners, it does not appear 
from the records that any of the hundreds of petitions have 
been formally presented to the Commission. The Secretary 
privately lays them away in an elaborate file where they can be 
seen by those who search for them, whereas they manifestly 
should be received by this special Senate of Commissioners as 
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such petitions are received by the other Senate of the people 
at Washington, and referred meeting by meeting to appropriate 
committees, or acted upon at once. There is an effect upon the 
Commissioners themselves and upon the public from this con- 
tinual dropping that wears away the stone, which is in accord 
with our government of the people, by the people, for the people, 
and which is lost by holding them back to be presented by and 
by in clumsy bulkiness. It is said by several directors that this 
storming of petitions is likely to go on until about the time for 
opening, when the Executive Committee will probably report 
“a compromise to prevent a fuss,” namely, that the art gallery 
shall be open on the Sabbath to please the infidels, and the 
other departments closed as a sop to the Christians. Instead 
of preventing “a fuss,” this will make two of them. Those 
who come from Iowa and Wisconsin and Indiana and Michigan 
on Sunday trains will clamor for more than a mere bite of the 
show, while those who petition for Sunday opening, being act- 
uated by principle, will be as much offended by the opening of 
one department as of all. Let these Commissioners, who are not 
dodging politicians but manly Americans, insist on action at 
once, to remove the shame of treating it as an open question 
whether the Exposition is to keep the law of the land. 


THE status of the World’s Fair question and of the Sabbath 
question generally makes the forthcoming annual meeting of 
the American Sabbath Union in Philadelphia, December 9 and 
10, of great importance. The Union is far from being as strong 
as the emergency demands. The editor of our Church Work 
department has published a new constitution which will be sub- 
mitted at the annual meeting as one method of increasing the 
efficiency of the organization. It is manifestly the duty of 
patriots and Christians, in the interest of Christianity and of 
our country alike, to attend the meeting in force, to give power 
to its protest against Sunday opening of the World’s Fair, and 
to strengthen it for other work which is equally needed. Mass 
meetings might well be held in all our cities, first to adopt a 
protest against the Sunday opening of the World’s Fair, and, 
second, to select delegates to the annual meeting of the Ameri- 
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can Sabbath Union, and provide for their traveling expenses, 
that each city may first reinforce the meeting, and then be re- 
inforced by it. 


As Congress is renewing its work, it is appropriate to suggest 
that writing to Congressmen about pending legislation should 
become the people’s habit. That is the way to make “ govern- 
ment of the people, by the people, for the people,” something 
more than a pretty saying. Legislators tell me they seldom 
get any letters that are not selfish —if not applications for 
office, at least for seeds. A letter that urges attention to a 
great moral question from philanthropic motives is “as rare as 
a day in June,” that is, there are only about thirty such in a 
Congressman’s big mail in a year. They are, therefore, influ- 
ential, even though badly written. Badly-written letters have 
been quoted in the Senate as evidence of the workingmen’s 
interest in pending bills. The Sunday Rest Bills for the Capi- 
tal and for all under the jurisdiction of Congress, would doubt- 
less become a law during this Congress and some of the pend- 
ing temperance bills, if every one who believes in them would 
at once so write to his two Senators and his Congressmen, — 
the stockholders in the national corporation, thus informing the 
directors of their wishes. 
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